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SAN FRANCISCO 


By Joaquin Miller. 


[From his home “The Heights” on the hills across the bay the poet saw the burning of San Francisco following 
the earthquake of April 18th] 


Such darkness, as when Jesus died! 
Then sudden dawn drave all before. 

Two wee brown tomtits, terrified, 
Flashed through my open cottage door; 

Then itistant out and off again 

And left a stillness like to pain— 

Such stillness, darkness, sudden dawn 

I never knew or looked upon! 


This ardent, Occidental dawn 

Dashed San Francisco’s streets with gold, 
Just gold and gold to walk upon, 

As he of Patmos sang of old. 
And still, so still, her streets, her steeps, 
As when some great soul silent weeps ; 
And, oh, that gold, that gold that lay 
Beyond, above the tarn, brown bay! 
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And then a bolt, a jolt, a chill, 

And Mother Earth seemed as afraid; 
Then instant all again was still, 

Save that my cattle from the shade 
Where they had sought firm, rooted clay, 
Came foith loud lowing, glad and gay, 
Knee-deep in grasses to rejoice 
That all was well, with trumpet voice. 


Not so yon city—darkness, dust, 
Then martial men in swift array! 
Then smoke, then flames, then great guns 
thrust 
To heaven, as if pots of clay— 
Cathedral, temple, palace, tower— 
An hundred wars in one wild hour! 
And still the smoke, the flame, the guns, 
The piteous wail of little ones! 


The mad flame climbed the costly steep, 
3ut man, defiant, climbed the flame. 
What battles where the torn clouds keep! 
What deeds of glory in God’s name! 

What sons of giants—giants, yea— 
Or beardless lad or veteran gray. 
Not Marathon nor Waterloo 

Knew men so daring, dauntless, true. 


Three days, three nights, three fearful days 
Of death, of flame, of dynamite, 

Of God’s house thrown a thousand ways; 
Blown east by day, blown west by night— 

By night? There was no night. Nay, nay, 

The ghoulish flame lit nights that lay 

Crouched down between this first, last day. 

I say those nights were burned away! 


And jealousies were burned away, 
And burned were city rivalries, 

Till all, white crescenting the bay, 
Were one harmonious hive of bees. 

Behold the bravest battle won! 

The City Beautiful begun: 

One solid San Francisco, one, 

The fairest sight beneath the sun. 




















THE LICK FREE BATHS ON TENTH STREET AFTER THE FIRE Drawing by Anne Frances Briggs 


SAN FRANCISCO’S PLIGHT AND 


PROSPECT 


By Charles S. Aiken. 


Since the earthquake and fire of April 18th—20th San Francisco has presented a scene un- 
parallelled in modern times. With the heart of the city utterly destroyed—hotels, clubs, shops, 
libraries, hospitals, manufactories practically all gone—the citizens have faced the future 
bravely and almost gaily. Aided by the Federal government and other sources of relief but 
helped chiefly by their own indomitable grit, San Franciscans are upbuilding their city 
rapidly and better than before, meeting and overcoming all obstacles. So much has been writ- 
ten and pictured that the stirring events which are now history need be only summarized here, 
adding to them sufficiently to make the story, looking backward and forward, a fairly complete 


one. 
“T at five lately, ever since things 
happened,” remarked a San 
Francisco young man the other day, 
“and I’ve other reforms in contem- 
plation,” he added blithely. And he’s 
only one of many whose habits of 
life and thought have changed ma- 
terially since that rude awakening of 


emphasis. Plans, engagements, rec- 
ords, libraries, accounts—all are of 
the Is-not; naught to be considered 
but the Is and the Will-be. Strong 
and high and hard and deep, overtop- 
ping and undersinking all else have 
come the twin lessons of life philos- 
ophy: ‘To never mind self but help 
the other fellow, and not to be tre- 


’VE been rising every morning 


the city on the morning of Wednes- 
day, April 18th. It’s been a case 
of beginning over again with an 


mendously concerned over material 
possessions. Those are the lessons 
San Franciscans have been taught. 
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“I’ve been thirty years collecting 
my bric-a-brac, and now it’s all in 
bits on the floor,” mourned a Pre- 
sidio Heights woman, but meanwhile 
on her sidewalk stove she stirred 
briskly the fragrant stew she was 
compounding for a family of six fire 
refugees. Sights like that became so 
common as to be unnoticed. It was 
the lesson o’ love, sternly taught by 
misfortune’s master hand. Not that 
self-denial and charity and unselfish- 
ness had not earnest and eager fol- 
lowers before that day—bless them for 
their work—but this stunning chas- 
tening brought the mass of people, 
the petty strivers, the self-scramblers, 
to the right-about with a round turn, 
and set more people to thinking of 
the eternal verities than could all the 
sermons ever preached or a million 
tons of philosophical treatises. 

And it all came about so swiftly. 
It was the beginning of the Grand 
Opera season. The star singers of 


Conried’s New York company were 
here—Sembrich, Caruso, 


Fremstad, 
Dippel and others. “Carmen’—light 
and bright and laughing “Carmen’”— 
was sung that Tuesday night before— 
the second night of the season and just 
following Easter. All society—with 
a big S—was out in force and every- 
one else —beautiful women _ gor- 
geously gowned, with opera cloaks 
trimmed with ermine, and diamonds 
on hands and hair; men with pop hats 
and the conventional cast-iron sort of 
clothes that mean joyous discomfort ; 
here were wondrous bunches of or- 
chids and roses; the singing and act- 
ing that charmed and the deafening 
applause ; then came the hoarse shouts 
of carriage numbers, the strange 
melody of automobiles, the clang of 
electric cars; then tuneful orchestras 
at the Palace palm garden, or at 
Tait’s, or the Fiesta, or Techau’s, and 
oysters poulette and Liebfraumilch, 
Welsh rarebit and steins of Muen- 
chenbrau or terrapin Maryland and 
Asti tipo chianti. And after all came 
the home-going in the early hours, 
with down-town streets still crowded, 
and the dazzling electric signs swing- 


ing wide over welcoming portals, 
making the garish city night shame 
the modest moonlight. That was the 
picture—the city at its gayest, the 
metropolis of the Far West country, 
the largest of American cities west 
of Chicago, and, by reason of condi- 
tions and its place on the map, metro- 
politan and cosmopolitan in its man- 
ners and life. Swinging, crowding, 
moving, going-to-get-there sort of life 
it was—not the gaiety of the mere 
pleasure-gettinz city. For here have 
ever met, since days of the argonauts 
of ’49, men who do and dare in mines 
and forests, and on the sea, and here 
they and theirs have had their cheer- 
ful out-of-door life and living, in ways 
quite unlike and possibly uncompre- 
hended by older communities. 
Anyhow, that was the picture that 
Tuesday night, and next morning 
early came the awakening—an earth- 
quake shock that lasted not a full min- 
ute, followed by fires that for three 
days swept the city, unchecked only 
by that drastic means for fire fighting 
—dynamite,—for the earth’s rumb- 
ling and rending had_ broken the 
water mains. ‘That same power dis- 
abled the street car power houses— 
electric and cable—and took enough 
tucks in the railway lines to prevent 
trains running. Brick chimneys top- 
pled generally, making prompt obei- 
sance to Mother Earth. Several lodg- 
ing houses and many dwellings on 
weak underpinning collapsed, and 
poorly built masonry towers and cor- 
nices, bits of fancy stone work, pil- 
lars‘and balconies not firmly cement- 
ed, shoddy brick work put up by dis- 
honest contractors. all went down. 
In the crowded lodging houses that 
fell was the greater loss of life. Al- 
together, according to the present 
records of the city authorities, the 
total loss of life, by fire and quake 
combined, was 417 out of the city’s 
estimated population of 450,000. 
That shock was a never-to-be-for- 
gotten sensation. One realistic de- 
scription is that the city was shaken 
as a terrier shakes a rat. There was 
a swaying or rocking motion north 
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OUTLINE MAP OF SAN FRANCISCO, SHOWING THE BURNED DISTRICT IN BLACK, COMPRISING LESS THAN ONE-SIXTH 


OF THE TOTAL AREA OF THE CITY. 


or south, succeeded by an up-and- 
down swinging movement. ‘To well- 
built frame houses there was little 
damage beyond cracked plastering in 
places, and chimneys broken at the 
roof. Modern steel skyscrapers were 
practically unhurt by the swaying, 
the chief damage being cracks in the 
stone or masonry facing, or in the 
interior plastering. The Palace 
Hotel, with its thick masonry walls, 
built in the ’70’s, was little injured, 
as was the big solid Montgomery 
block, built by Henry W. Halleck be- 
fore the Civil War that made him a 


NOTE THE FACT THAT THE ENTIRE WATERFRONT WAS SAVED 


Major-General. Naturally, there 
was a panic in the many-storied ho- 
tels, and no one thought much about 
street costume in the anxiety to get 
to the street. One man paraded for 
some time before a Bush-street apart- 
ment house attired picturesquely in 
only a Bokhara rug. The thousands 
in the residence sections who filled 
the streets immediately after the 
shock soon saw, looking city-ward, 
big clouds of smoke, that told of the 
beginnings of the fires that were to 
sweep the city and fill parks and 
squares with refugees. 
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Panorama photograph of San Francisco, taken rom Nob Hill on the morning of April 18th., 1906, a short 


It was some time before the people 
awoke to a full realization of what 


was happening. It was then evident 
that Nature, by first knocking down 
chimneys and mussing up the houses, 
then cutting off the city water sup- 
ply, followed soon by the gas (be- 
cause of fear of adding to the fire 
danger), and followed also by the 
failure of all street cars to run any- 
where—that Nature, with this com- 
bination of untoward circumstances, 
was not playing entirely fair. The 
men who trudged city-ward found 
crowds already in the squares and 
on the streets, watching the progress 
of the fires that , starting from several 
widely separated points, were menac- 
ing the city. Troops from the Pre- 
sidio were, as early as nine o’clock, 
already patrolling the principal 
streets, aiding the police and fire- 





men. But few citizens knew then of 
the lack of water, or realized what it 
might mean. The city’s fire depart- 
ment was of tried efficiency, and its 
chief, “Denny” Sullivan (mortally 
hurt, during the earthquake by a fall- 
ing chimney) was one of the city’s 
hero idols. It was this lack of real- 
ization, and this feeling of confidence 
in the fire department that prevented 
many merchants and _ householders 
from trying to save their goods while 
they had time to do so. When the 
desperate situation became apparent, 
expressmen and draymen could not 
be had in any numbers—so great was 
the demand for them—and even the 
small chance of salvage offered by 
the street cars, had they been run- 
ning, was denied. 

And so it was that the fires, pre- 
sumably resulting from earthquake 
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damage, and fanned by the April 
breezes from ocean and bay, spread 
rapidly, driving the homeless _ west- 
ward to places of refuge in the big 
parks and the Presidio army reser- 
vation that holds the fort on the south 
of the Golden Gate. The action on 
the part of all authorities, city, State 
and federal, was prompt and com- 
mendably co-operative. The Pre- 
sidio and Angel Island regulars were 
distributed about the city; others 
were called from Monterey, and had 
to march a portion of the way; the 
National Guard companies assembled 
promptly and the battalions of Uni- 
versity of California Cadets came from 
Berkeley. All did excellent service 
in protecting property and in arrang- 
ing camps for the homeless. Tents 
were distributed freely that night, and 
next day systematic relief organiza- 


AND PROSPECT IW 








Stewart and Rogers, Copyright Photo 


time after the fire started, showing the comparatively insignificant damage done by the earthquake. 


tion was perfected. In that first wild 
rush of the homeless Wednesday the 
first thought of thousands was to 
leave the city. It was here that the 
railway companies gave timely help, 
crowding their ferries and carrying 
the people to ’cross-bay points and 
beyond without charge. The South- 
ern Pacific alone transported, with- 
out charge, somewhere near 300,000 
people in the nine days following the 
fire. The day of the greatest outgo 
was the 19th, and the movement was 
continuously heavy until the 26th. 
Simultaneous with the movement pro- 
viding for carrying people to places 
of refuge outside the city was the 
prompt effort to transport supplies 
from all directions, and the record 
runs of relief trains broke all the 
transcontinental freight train records. 
Up to the night of May 3lst the 
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Southern Pacific had handled free 
2,000 cars of freight of all sorts for 
the benefit of the sufferers. In hand- 
ling this freight as well as passenger 
traffic relief trains had the right of 
way everywhere. 

The total losses of these three April 
days are difficult to estimate, but con- 
servative experts, basing their figures 
on outstanding insurance, appraise- 
ment statistics, and city valuations 
generally, place the amount in excess 
of $350,000,000, of which less than 
one-tenth is attributed directly to the 
earthquake. Handicapped by lack of 
water during these dread days and 
nights, the forces of citizens, soldiers 
and police, who were fighting for 
their homes, were compelled to use 
dynamite freely, demolishing block 
after block in their effort to check 
the conflagration. Elaborately _fit- 
ted stores with unexcelled stock, pa- 
latial homes, luxuriously furnished, 
apartment houses that spoke the last 








VIEW LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE ROOF OF THE LICK HOUSE ABOUT 8 A. M. APRIL 19TH 
The Crocker Building is in the center of the nigpey the Palace Hotel to the immediate left of it, the Union Trust 


Building on the far left and the Monadnock Builc 


word of architect, artist and decorator 
in the line of combining many homes 
beneath one roof—all were destroyed 
by explosives that the fast-flying cin- 
ders and burning brands might find 
no high mark, and lying close to the 
ground, would give less opportunity 
for the spread of the flames. Late 
on Friday night, the 20th, the flames 
were under control. The fire had 
swept first up the south side of Mar- 
ket street and then, spreading rap- 
idly southerly, ran over the vast sec- 
tion between the Mission district and 
the bay, traveled up the steep slopes 
of Telegraph, Russian and Nob Hills, 
winding around close to the water- 
front, and sparing here and there by 
freakish whims, only an_ occasional 
business block or dwelling. Among 
those, comparatively unharmed, was 
the Government Appraiser’s building, 
a fortress-like structure in the heart 
of old San Francisco, and close by it 
the Montgomery block, referred to 


ing on the right of the Crocker Building. None of these suffered mat- 


erial damage from the earthquake but went down before the wall of flame. 
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elsewhere. On Russian Hill was 
spared the home of Mrs. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, widow of the 
Tusitala, that king of story-iellers. 
Out toward the south, the fire spread 
close by, but spared the old Mission 
Dolores, that  tiled-roofed, white- 
walled pinnacle of faith, planted there 
over a century ago by the Franciscan 
fathers. In the heart of the city, fac- 
ing the wreck of newspaper row, at 
the junction of Kearny, Geary and 
Market streets, stands Lotta fount- 
ain, a long-ago tribute of love and 
honor from actress Lotta Crabtree. 

The fire swept in all over 450 
blocks or squares, an area of about 
five square miles in triangular shape, 
extending from Twenty-second and 
Church streets in the Mission district 
easterly to the bay at the foot of 
Brannan street and northerly to the 
bay near the foot of. Van Ness ave- 
nue, but sparing fortunately nearly 
all the waterfront. 

Those were busy days for enter- 








prising photographers. Panorama pic- 
tures showing the city when the 
fire first began are interesting and 
valuable to show the comparatively 
small amount of damage done by 
the earthquake. Sections of these 
pictures are here reproduced and are 
worth a close study. The quake did 
a lot of damage—no one questions 
that—running in money value some- 
where between $10,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000, according to the estimates of 
experts, but that loss is insignificant 
when viewed beside the awful havoc 
of flames and dynamite. One picture 
here shown was taken on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, a few hours after the 
fire started, from Nob Hill. Look 
at the picture and note the business 
section all undisturbed from any 
cause preceding the fire; the modern 
steel skyscrapers, with walls of ma- 
sonry and stone, the tall brick chim- 
neys of the electric and cable railway 
power houses, the familiar walls of 
the Palace Hotel, with their sun- 


Looking east towards the Occidental Hotel (foreground), the Mills Building beyond, in the early morning of April 18th., 
showing the beginning of the great fire. 
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TWO MODERN STEEL STRUCTURES THAT WELL WITHSTOOD THE DISASTER 
The fire left the Hayward or Kohl Building, on the left (corner of California and Montgomery Streets) ‘eran’ 


untouched, but the big Merchants Exchange Building in the center was wrapped in a wall of flame. In this bui 


the general offices of the Southern Pacific Company. 


catching bay windows, the shops and 
stores and apartment houses innu- 
merable—all standing as sturdily as 
the day they were built, ready for the 
business of the day should the flames 
spare them for it. Note, too, the 
slender mosque-like minarets of old 
Temple Emanu-El, whose walls have 
stood there defying time since the 
pioneer days. In the foreground are 
toppled chimneys innumerable, but 
all well-built structures of frame of 
steel or masonry withstood well the 
few seconds of shock, only to go 
down later before that fiercely ad- 
vancing wall of flame. 

The fire once passed, hope, never 
dead, rose high, and the scenes of 
activity began, starting the industry 
that is bound to carry San Francisco 
swiftly, before the present decade 
ends, into third or fourth place 
among the cities of the nation. For 


ding were 


several months before the people had 
been discussing the making of a new 
city, based on lines laid out by Arch- 
itect D. H. Burnham, of Chicago, 
whose artistic skill had been invoked 
by the Society for the Improvement 
and Adornment of San Francisco. 
Singularly, his elaborate plans, in- 
volving the widening the streets, the 
building of a round-the-city boule- 
vard, of extending the Golden Gate 
Park, of centering the city’s public 
buildings, of tree-planting, of house- 
adorning and garden-making, had 
been completed and published, to- 
gether with elaborate maps, only a 
few days before the disaster. His 
suggestions have given a text and 
keynote to the movement for making 
the new city, and are proving ex- 
tremely helpful in showing where 
and how Art can join hands with In- 
dustry in the work of reconstruction, 








SAN 


Confidence was never lost and the 
quick and united action of the busi- 
ness men on the ground toward 
reconstruction was marvelous in 
quickness and effectiveness. Confid- 
ence from the outside was not less. 
From Wall Street capitalists, from 
European bankers, from Washing- 
ton, came immediate offers of money 
for rehabilitation. 

Property owners, far away on trips 
of pleasure or business, down the 
Nile, in Paris, in the heart of Mexico, 
wherever over the world’s surface 
the sad tidings found them, have 
been hurrying homeward to the 
stricken city to here stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the builders and the 
doers. Already the places of some 
faint-hearted have been taken here 
by the strong-hearted and enterpris- 
ing from other cities, although a 
general movement of artisans of any 
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line of handicraft is not to be encour- 
aged without careful inquiry. Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Coast generally 
is fairly well provided with skilled 
mechanics, and there can be no 
room here for the idle, or the men 
who drift and trust only to their wits 
to live. 

The notable spirit everywhere 
throughout the city today is confid- 
ence of the ‘“You-can’t-down-me” 
sort. The press is full of it, and on 
street corners one hears nothing else, 
and the women—bless ’em for it— 
are as cheerful over it as if camping 
for weeks in the city of ashes had 
been the gayest of fashionable fads. 
The ashes were not cool before the 
work of rebuilding the city was 
under way. Overhead trolley wires 
were rushed through the principal 
streets. To clear the debris from 
Market street one energetic citizen, 














THE PALACE HOTEL, ONE OF THE FAMOUS HOTELS OF THE WORLD, AFTER THE FIRE HAD 
SWEPT THROUGH MARKET STREET 


This hotel was built by William C. Ralston in the ’70’s and was of marvelous construction, being built of masonry 
and iron and thoroughly bound together. It had taken fire three times before but the flames had always been checked. 
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backed by the soldiers, impressed 
every man who chanced along that 
way, and forced him to work twenty 
minutes. The result was that the big 
thoroughfare, from Van Ness avenue 
to the bay, was cleared for traffic in 
a half day. The Southern Pacific 
ran temporary tracks through the 
city to facilitate the carrying away 
of the debris. Men with teams and 
wreckers put up big bunkers. Scrap 
iron men went to work with donkey 
engines and derricks. Scores of lum- 
ber-laden schooners from the north 
came sailing into the harbor. The 
California cement factories — and 
there’s no better cement anywhere— 
put on double shifts. Contractors 
and iron workers, architects and 
draftsmen, and masons and laborers 
began working nights and _ holidays. 
Temporary buildings of rough lum- 
ber and of corrugated iron sprang up 
everywhere. Every available house 
on Van Ness avenue, Fillmore, De- 
visadero and connecting streets was 
soon leased for business purposes. 
The city’s trade center moved two 
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miles west. Insurance adjusters 
began suffering from nervous pros- 
tration, and Insurance Commissioner 
Wolf woke to find his office the most 
important in the State. There has 
been no hesitancy on the part of 
property owners about rebuilding. 
Decisions have been prompt and uni- 
versal: “I'll put up a better building 
than before.” The standing steel 
structures advertised the wisdom of 
their construction. Reinforced con- 
crete is specified in many cases. Be- 
fore the end of May over a thousand 
business buildings, such as they were 
—mere sheds many of them, but 
steadfast signs of pluck and deter- 
mination—had been erected, and con- 
tracts had been let for innumerable 
lofty steel buildings of the most ap- 
proved modern designs. The new 
San Francisco is being built as fast 
as sense and hustle can accomplish 
the task, and if the money holds out 
and the brains don’t fag nor muscles 
grow over-weary, it promises to be as 
much a wonder as that ever-beloved 
City-that-Was. 





DEATHLESS 


By Lowell Otus Reese. 


Thews of the dauntless Norman Knight, blood of the Saxon thane, 
Eye of the hillman, eagle wise, scanning the far-off plain, 
Mind of the gentle Puritan, stern in his single thought— 
This was the blood of the Pioneer, this was the Argonaut. 


Out on the hills of the Sunset Land, out by the Western gate, 
Builded a city to last for aye, under the hand of Fate; 

This was the Temple of Destiny, out of the Future brought ; 
This was the lasting monument raised by the Argonaut. 


Sorrow may come to the western land. Ruin may stalk the town, 
Blackening all of the beauty there, flinging the temples down ; 
Courage! for though Desolation spreads, bringing the day to naught, 
Still in the midst of the ruin dwells the soul of the Argonaut. 











—— 


THE END OF THE BIG FIRE C. M. Kurtz, photo 
The western limit of the fire zone along Van Ness ave., April 20th 


HANDLING A CRISIS 


HOW AFFAIRS IN SAN FRANCISCO WERE CON- 
TROLLED BY MEN WHO KNEW 
JUST WHAT TO DO 


By Edwin Emerson, Jr. 


This is an appreciation of the emergency work done in San Francisco written from 
the point of view a, a military observer. When the catastrophe came Colonel Emerson was 
in the East on a lecture tour. He immediately donated the proceeds of his lectures in 
Washington, Baltimore and New York City to the National Red Cross Society for the 
benefit of San Francisco. Then, cancelling all further lecture engagements, he came to 
California commissioned by the relief committees of the California Club of New York and 
other organizations in the East to superintend their relief work in San Francisco. This 
has thrown him into contact with General Funston, Mayor Schmitz, Ex-Mayor Phelan, 
Dr. Devine of the Red Cross and others prominently engaged in relief measures, giving 
him exceptional opportunities for observation and comment: 


HE most searching test of effi- it is safe to assume that those who 
ciency in this world is the sud- have borne the supreme strain of un- 
den strain of emergency. The expected emergency will also have 
cnly other general test is time, but the endurance to withstand the wear 
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and tear of everyday work. That is 
why men who have distinguished 
themselves in moments of crisis— 
“men of the hour’—generally turn 
up again, if spared to life, and in the 
end are generally found entrusted 
with work of permanent importance. 

What is true of individuals is 
equally true of aggregations of men, 
such as cities and nations, or even 
of such purely business corporations 
as mercantile concerns or traffic com- 
panies. 

This was made plain, as never 
before in the history of any city, 
during the great disaster which 
swept over San Francisco. Then it 
was that the people of San Fran- 
cisco, emerging undaunted and invin- 
cible from the terrible ordeal they 
had gone through, proved to the 
admiration of the whole world that 
the thing that makes a city is not 
houses and stores but the spirit of 
its citizens, and that so long as this 
remains unbroken their city, too, will 
endure, reduced to ruins and _ to 


ashes though it be, yet imperishable 
and with a destined future even more 
glorious than its golden past. 

In those days of stress, in the fire 
lines and elsewhere, all quarrels and 
jealousies of former days were for- 


gotten. Plebeians and _ aristocrats 
took off their coats and worked to- 
gether, nabobs and native sons side 
by side with “greasers” and China- 
men. Soldiers, sailors, marines, mil- 
itia, police, firemen, student cadets 
and vigilantes, all formed one har- 
monious whole. Political leaders 
who were known to be sworn ene- 
mies served on the same commit- 
tees of public safety, and the news- 
papers, formerly so anxious to scoop 
and undercut one another, were pub- 
lished for the nonce from the same 
printing presses under one name. 
The warring traction companies 
and railroads — “soulless corpora- 
tions,” as they are often said to be— 
joined forces and worked for nothing. 
At a time when orderly train des- 
patching had been rendered next to 
impossible by traffic interruptions 
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and unprecedented congestion at 
headquarters, they succeeded in car- 
rying away greater multitudes free 
of charge than they or any railroad 
had ever handled before in so short a 
space of time. By these heroic meas- 
ures alone the railways saved the 
city from the worst consequences of 
panic and stampede. And the gilded 
youths who like to speed automo- 
biles regardless of city ordinances, 
for once became saviors of society, 
running their machines as free ambu- 
lances and despatch bearers day and 
night, with their services as chauf- 
feurs thrown in. 

Any San Franciscan will tell you 
that the earthquake alone wrought 
relatively slight damage in the city, 
little, at all events, that could not 
have been repaired in a year or two, 
but for the bursting of the water 
mains. In view of the flames that 
flared up almost instantly here and 
there in various quarters of the city, 
from scattered kitchen and furnace 
fires, or dangling live wires, with a 
high wind blowing at the same time, 
the unexpected loss of all fresh water 
supply was, indeed, a fatal blow. It 
was aggravated at this crucial mo- 
ment by the loss of San Francisco’s 
famous fire chief, Dennis Sullivan, 
who was buried during the first few 
moments of the earthquake under a 
falling chimney. 

This was as if an army at the open- 
ing of a battle should find itself with- 
out ammunition and _ without its 
leader. Bernard Shaw, in “Arms and 
the Man,” tells of the feelings of a 
battery commander who in the face 
of a cavalry charge finds himself 
without ammunition. We have read 
in the Napoleonic Campaigns how 
General Moreau, the only strategist 
who was deemed competent to lead 
the allies against Napoleon in 1813, 
was struck dead by a cannon ball in 
the first hour of the opening battle 
rear Dresden just after he had ar- 
rived on the scene from America. 
3ut history records no instance of a 
double fatality like this at one first 
stroke. 
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BURNING OF THE CALL BUILDING APRIL 18TH 
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This tower-like structure, which is 315 feet from sidewalk to tip of dome, suffered small 


damage from the earthquake. 
being speedi,y restored. 


In all the overwhelming calamity 
that befell San Francisco during the 
three days’ and nights’ conflagration 


that followed the earthquake, the 
supreme tragic moment may be said 
to have been reached that Wednes- 
day morning when the firemen rush- 
ing with their engines and hose carts 
to the various points of alarm found 
themselves standing helpless before 
the spreading flames beside empty hy- 


Its frame was unhurt by fire and the interior is 


drants. Fire Chief Sullivan, they say, 
had elaborated a plan for just this 
emergency, combining a heroic use 
of dynamite with a _ long-distance 
reach to the waters of the bay, aided 
by all the engine facilities in the har- 
bor; but he lay dying on a Red Cross 
litter. 

Without water and without the 
leadership of their chief the firemen 
did what they could. Deputy Chief 
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GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON 


Dougherty took charge—it was like 
taking command of a battle after it 


has turned into a rout—and under 
his direction the batallion chiefs 
stood to their impotent batteries of 
engines. Several of them had to be 
abandoned under stress of heat, or- 
derly retreat having been cut off by 
falling walls. In some instances the 
firemen succeeded in pumping water 
up from the sea level through miles 
of coupled hose, but it was a losing 
fight from the start, with no hope 
from any quarter but the final shift 
of wind. 


J. D. Givens, photo 


‘The only effectual fire fighting that 
was done was on the part of men 
who had the pluck or the permission 
to stay in threatened buildings where 
water happened to be available from 
tanks or cisterns. It was thus the 
Federal buildings were saved—the 
Mint, Sub-Treasury, Postoffice and 
Appraiser’s Building where govern- 
ment men stuck to their posts with 
heroic devotion. 

Together with the emergency of 
fighting fire came the no less press- 
ing emergency of saving life and 
property and of establishing fire 
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lines against possible looters and 
marauders. Ordinarily this can 
safely be left to the police. San 
Francisco has a police force of 600 
men. Flad there been five-fold that 
number it would not have been 
enough. 

It was then that the men of the 
hour stepped forth in the persons of 
General Funston and Mayor 
Schmitz. From the top of Nob Hill 
near his residence immediately after 
the earthquake General Funston could 
see columns of smoke rising from the 
stricken city and could note the 
growing evidences of confusion. In- 
stantly he ordered his small garrison 
of seventeen hundred men under arms. 
Communication with Washington 
was broken, and so was telephonic 
connection with municipal headquar- 
ters at the demolished City Hall. As 
in the olden days before telegraphs 
and telephones were invented, Gen- 
eral Funston had to call for dispatch 
riders and sent them galloping over 
to Fort Mason and the Hall of Jus- 
tice. General Funston’s marching or- 
ders reached Fort Mason and the Pre- 
sidio shortly after six. Within a few 
minutes after its receipt fifteen hun- 
dred United States soldiers, in full 
campaign equipment, were marching 
into the panic-stricken city to form 
an effective military cordon against 
fire and lawlessness. 

Had Funston been an officer of 
ordinary mould, he would have hesi- 
tated to comply, until receiving spe- 
cific orders from his superiors. With 
the wires down, he would have 
waited for Secretary Taft or General 
Greeley to take the initiative, or 
would have vainly searched his books 
of regulations for a precedent. The 
fact that he did not do so, but acted 
promptly and without reserve, once 
more proclaimed him the man of 
action he had proved himself to be. 
As President Roosevelt expressed it 
shortly after the catastrophe, when [ 
saw him in Washington: “This alone 
would have vindicated General Fun- 
ston’s rapid promotion from volun- 
teer rank had such a vindication been 
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TROOPS AND REFUGEES ON MARKET STREET DURING 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE FIRE 


necessary.” Everything was con- 
sternation at the ruined City Hall, un- 
til, about the same time that Funston’s 
men were descending upon the help- 
less city, Mayor Schmitz issued his 
famous proclamation that any per- 
son discovered in the act of looting, 
or appropriating any property not 
his own, should be shot without 
question. 

This order, backed up as it was by 
the prompt appearance of the sol- 
diers with their rifles and cartridge 
belts, had the most salutory effect 
on the lawless element that had com- 
menced already to take advantage 
of the general calamity. 

Another most. salutory order 
issued by the Mayor and enforced by 
Funston’s soldiers was the absolute 
stoppage of all liquor traffic. But 
for this the citizens of San Francisco, 
amid all their ordeal of fire and deso- 
lation, would have had to contend 
with the added horrors of mob rule 
and drunken debauchery at a time 
when no able-bodied man could be 
spared from the city’s crying need of 
fire-fighters and rescuers. This pro- 
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THE UNITED STATES APPRAISERS BUILDING—THIS AND THE OLD MONTGOMERY BLOCK WERE THE ONLY 
LARGE BUILDINGS SAVED FROM THE WHOLESALE DISTRICT 


hibition worked so well, in fact, that 
notwithstanding the clamors of the 
ticensed liquor dealers, it was contin- 
ued throughout the entire period of 
six weeks’ legal holidays which fol- 
lowed the disaster. 

From the enforcement of these 
emergency measures arose the im- 
pression that the city was under mar- 
tial law, and also the exaggerated 
reports published so widely in the 
East that the troops found it neces- 
sary to shoot down hundreds of men 
to put a stop to looting. As a fact, 
the city was never formally placed 
under martial law. In the emer- 
gency edition of the “Call-Chronicle- 
Examiner” cf April 19th I have read 
the statement: “At nine o'clock, 
under a special message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the city was placed 
under martial law,” but this could 
not well be since telegraphic com- 
munication with Washington at that 
time was interrupted. Moreover 


only a few days afterward, it so hap- 
pened that I heard from President 
Roosevelt’s own lips that he knew 
nothing of this phase of the situation, 
though he expressed his unqualified 


approval of the sternest military 
nieasures to prevent any outbreak of 
general lawlessness. 

General Funston also has no rec- 
ord of any of the drumhead court- 
miartials and short shrift military 
executions that have been attributed 
to his officers and men. In discuss- 
ing this matter a few days later 
he thought it very strange, had there 
been any such incidents, that not one 
of his officers, commissioned or non- 
commissioned, and not one of his 
men should have made a report of so 
important an occurrence as the mili- 
tary execution of a citizen. This is 
not the way of the regular army. 

“For a few days,” said General 
Funston, “some wild press dis- 
patches were sent out regarding the 
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CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH SUFFERED NO DAMAGE FROM THE DOUBLE DISASTER 


number of looters shot by the sol- 
diers. I was personally deceived by 
a few ot these fanciful stories. 
But subsequent investigation fails to 
develop a single case of killing by a 
regular army soldier. The final re- 
ports show that two men were killed 
by militiamen, and one man, Major 
Tilden, was shot apparently by a 
body of so-called vigilantes.” 

In truth, as General Funston has re- 
corded, the citizens of San Francisco 
during the very worst of their peril 
and loss gave very little trouble to 
the authorities, while many showed 
themselves more than willing to lend 
a hand in the titanic struggle against 
the flames. 

Willing co-operation was given 
to the regular army and police force 
by the various commands of the Cali- 
fornia National Guard, who were 
called under arms by Governor Par- 
dee and by the cadet batallion of the 
University of California, six hundred 
in number, who were called into ser- 
vice by President Wheeler. 


The most valuable aid was rendered 
by the navy. But for the heroic work 
of a band of blue-jacket firé fighters 
from the navy, it is doubtful whether 
San Francisco’s water front and ferry 
terminals could have been saved. 
Without the ferries for an outlet, 
the panic-stricken people, straining 
across the bay to Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda and Sausalito by the hun- 
dred thousands, would have found 
themselves pent in by a wall of fire 
end driven back to the shelterless 
regions of the peninsula. 

When the news of the fire in the 
city reached the navy’s wireless sta- 
tion on Mare Island, Admiral Mc- 
Calla at once sent to San Francisco 
the two fire boats, ““Active” and “Les- 
lie,” with all the available hose, many 
thousand feet long, manned by Lieut. 
Freeman of the destroyer “Perry” 
with his crew. 

At the same time the “Preble,” fly- 
ing the Red Cross flag, was dispatched 
with surgeons, nurses and medical 
supplies. She dashed over ahead of 
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the fire boats, and thenceforth was 
kept busy carrying the injured to the 
Government hospital on Yerba 
Buena Island. Meanwhile the fire 
boats put into Pier 8 at the foot of 
Howard street, and running their 
hose lines out directed five streams 
on the fire. At one time they had to 
run five thousand feet of hose up 
Telegraph Hill over a distance of 
seven blocks, finally losing one thou- 
sand feet of hose from the heat. At 
the same time they supplied city fire 
engines with fresh water brought by 
the “Soto Komo” from Yerba Buena. 

For three days and nights these 
gallant sailors fought the fire inces- 
santly from Fisherman’s Pier below 
Telegraph Hill on the north to the 
Hay Dock on Channel Creek on the 
south. As the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners expressed it in an 
official resolution sent to Admiral 
McCalla: “Had it not been for their 
great assistance, we should never 
have been able to save an almost in- 
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DR. W. D. DEVINE OF THE NATIONAL RED 
CROSS SOCIETY 


tact water-front for San Francisco.” 
Afterward, the Secretary of the Navy 
took official cognizance of this splen- 
did service and _ rendered public 
commendation to Lieutenants Free- 
man and_ bBertholf, Midshipman 
Pond and Assistant Paymaster Mel, 
with the crew under them. 

On the morning of April 18th Ad- 
miral Goodrich, on his flagship ‘“Chi- 
cago,’ was cruising about twenty 
miles off San Diego. About eight 
o'clock an unsigned wireless message 
came down out of the sky. It read: 


Earthquake at 5:24 A. M., San Francisco, 
nearly demolished city. Call building is down 
and Palace Hotel, both telegraph offices, 
Wells Fargo building, all water pipes burst. 
City fire department helpless. City is in 
flames. 


The “Chicago” responded as if an 
enemy had hove in sight. The 
cruiser was put under forced draught 
and leaped forward at the rate of 
twenty-one knots. She arrived early 
Thursday evening and anchored off 
Fort Mason together with the “Mar- 
blehead” with their ship’s battalions 
ready to land. An officer proceeded 
to army headquarters. General Fun- 
ston requested that the landing force 
be held on board until next morning 
and that the marines then report to 
Col. Karmany of the Marine Corps, 
and the sailors to himself. This was 
done. Two hundred blue-jackets and 
sixty marines were landed early Fri- 
day morning. A naval officer in com- 
mand of a beach party took command 
oi the wharf at Fort Mason, crowded 
with refugees and relief stores. 

On Saturday Admiral Goodrich, 
after a conference with General Fun- 
ston and the municipal authorities, 
agreed to take charge of the entire 
water-front of the city with his 
squadron. The flagship thereupon 
went alongside Pier 24, the “Marble- 
head” alongside Pier 16, the “Boston” 
at Pier 8, the “Paul Jones” at Pier 17, 
and the “Princeton” at Pier 7. All 
the revenue cutters in the harbor were 
placed under the Admiral’s com- 
mand. By Sunday the entire water- 
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front, from Fort Mason to the Pacific 
Mail Dock at the foot of First street, 
three miles in length, was patrolled 
a guard at 


by blue-jackets, with 
every wharf. 

For the first two days after the flag- 
ship anchored off Fort Mason all offi- 
cial messages to Washington and the 
outside world were sent by the “Chi- 
cago’s” wireless apparatus through 
Mare Island. A naval signal party 
was landed and wigwagged messages 
down to the flagship for transmission 
to Mare Island. Up to that time 
General Funston had no telegraphic 
communication. The only message 
that it was found impossible to send 
by this means was a request from 
General Funston to the commanding 
officer at the Monterey Presidio, or- 
dering reinforcements to San Fran- 
cisco. Failing to get this message 
through promptly Admiral McCalla, 
commandant of Mare Island, sent the 
destroyer “Preble,” which made the 
run to Monterey in five hours. This 
was a highly important service in 
view of the utter demoralization of 
both the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph service. 

When a scarcity of drinking water 
was reported in the burning city, 
Admiral McCalla sent lighters with 
50,000 gallons of water each to Fort 
Mason wharf and the Potrero dis- 
trict. There squads of blue-jackets 
saw to the proper distribution of the 
water to thousands of thirsting refu- 
gees. Besides this work the navy 
men also took a hand when it came 
to the final emergency step of dyna- 
miting buildings so as to check the 
progress of the fire. 

When Major-General Greely, Fun- 
ston’s superior officer, arrived on the 
scene and took charge, his first re- 
quest to the War Department had to 
be for more officers and men to 
handle the vast supplies pouring in 
from all quarters. The National Red 
Cross Association rendered the most 
effective co-operation at this time and 
throughout the crisis and subsequent 
period of reconstruction, if only by 
virtue of the fact that Judge Taft, 
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head of the War Department, was 
likewise president of the Red Cross. 

Some unjust criticism has been 
levelled at President Roosevelt from 
California for dispatching Dr. Devine 
of New York as a special Red 
Cross emissary to the Coast and for 
confiding so much of the national 
relief work to him and to the Federal 
officers. But it should be remem- 
bered that at the time this emergency 
step was taken, all was confusion in 
San Francisco according to the 
highly alarming reports reaching the 
East, so that the Administration in 
Washington and the thousands of 
relief committees already forming 
throughout America were at a loss 
to whom first to address themselves 
in San Francisco. President Roose- 
velt’s prompt designation in these 
early days of one man _ known 
throughout the East as competent 
and trustworthy for just such work 
served to turn the swelling flood of 
relief supplies into one effective chan- 
nel from the first, thus saving endless 
confusion and local dissension in the 
end. Dr. Devine’s instant harmon- 
ious co-operation with the city 
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authorities and local relief commit- 
tees upon arrival in San Francisco, 
and his own recommendation to the 
President to leave them in supreme 
charge more than justified his selec- 
tion for this task. 

From the moment of Dr. Devine’s 
arrival the effective work and prac- 
tical suggestions of this expert in 
organized relief work proved a boon 
to the overworked members of the 
various local emergency committees 
appointed by the Mayor of San 
Francisco. 

In this connection too much praise 
cannot be given to Mayor Schmitz 
for his virile handling of the situation 
from the outset. Above all he de- 
serves credit for his immediate 
appointment of a committee com- 


posed of the best available represent- 
atives of San Francisco, regardless 
of all political affiliations or personal 
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antagonisms. In line with this was 
the happy selection of former Mayor 
James D. Phelan to head the emer- 
gency Finance Committee, which so 
ably solved the difficult financial 
problems occasioned by the closing 
of all banks and saving institutions 
throughout the period of continuous 
bank holidays. This committee 
handled the millions pouring into the 
city from generous donations all over 
the world in a manner to inspire con- 
fidence and admiration everywhere. 
All these combined efforts, how- 
ever, would not have been enough to 
lift San Francisco out of the throes 
of her crisis but for the splendid car- 
rying power of the railroads and their 
fleet of vessels in the harbor. In this 
tremendous emergency, as is the case 
in war times, the railroads were 
bound to prove themselves the most 
important factor of the situation. 








BREAD LINE ON GUERRERO STREET, SHOWING OPEN AIR KITCHENS ALONG THE CURB. 
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ALL THE CITY'S 


COOKING WAS DONE IN THESE KITCHENS FOR A MONTH AFTER THE FIRE 
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WAGON LOADS OF BREAD AWAITING DISTRIBUTION 


Without them the hundreds of thou- 
sands who were made homeless by 
the fire could not have left the devas- 
tated city, nor could prompt relief 
have been brought to those who re- 
mained. 

On the morning of the disas- 
ter the Southern Pacific and other 
roads threw their gates wide open 
and carried the refugees away from 
the stricken city in ferry loads 
of thousands free of charge. The 
cars were so crowded that thousands 
had to ride on the roofs. From 
the outset trainmen and conductors 
were advised that all rules were sus- 
pended in favor of one—move the 
people at all hazards. The second 
day after the disaster brought the 
heaviest outgo. On that day the 
Southern Pacific, for instance, moved 
out of San Francisco seventy pas- 
sengers every minute—a total of 
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1,073 cars, equal to a train ten miles 
in length. On the third day nearly as 
many passengers left the city and 
the movement was_ continuously 
heavy until the morning of April 26th. 
During the first nine days after the 
disaster over 300,000 free passengers 
were moved from San Francisco over 
this company’s lines alone. The 
money value of the free transporta- 
tion furnished to passengers during 
these nine days, according to the offi- 
cial report of the company’s officers, 
was fully $500,000. This does not 
include the free transportation from 
San Jose, Palo Alto, Vallejo, Santa 
Rosa, Stockton and Sacramento. 
At the same time over the same 
railroad free trainloads of relief sup- 
plies were being rushed westward 
into San [rancisco. Within twelve 
hours after the disaster the Southern 
Pacific and related lines, under the 
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THE POLICE HEADQUARTER TENTS ON PORTSMOUTH SQUARE BESIDE THE STEVENSON MONUMENT 
Ruins of Chinatown, Hotel Fairmont, and Grace Church in background 


direction of President Harriman, 
were turned over to the work of re- 
lief. Everything else was_ side- 
tracked. President Harriman himself 
raced from New York to the scene 
of the disaster as fast as a special 
train could carry him. ‘The speed 
achieved by the relief trains that fol- 
lowed him left all transcontinental 
freight train records shattered. Pas- 
sengers on fast west-bound trains 
saw flying freights, every car labeled, 
“San Francisco Relief,” whizzing by, 
while the passenger trains took the 
side track. 

The first relief supplies flew west 
on Chicago and Northwestern Car 
No. 1090, leaving Omaha within 
twenty-four hours after the first 
news of the disaster, This was fol- 


lowed by the first full trainload of 
relief supplies, which left Omaha via 
the Harriman lines at 5:19 p. m., 


April 19th, on passenger schedule. 
After that came train on train. Up 
to May 4th the Southern Pacific had 
handled free into San Francisco 1,500 
cars of freight, carrying over 37,000 
tons of relief supplies. Had this been 
all flour, it would represent in weight 
four sacks of flour for every inhab- 
itant of San Francisco before the fire. 

Seventy-five per cent of the relief 
supplies came from the Pacific Coast, 
though vast quantities reached San 
Francisco from all directions over the 
several overland railway lines, to be 
unloaded at the various stations on 
Mission Bay, Vallejo Street, Oak- 
land Pier, Oakland Wharf, Fourth 
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and King Streets, and seventeen 
other supply depots around San 
Francisco Bay. These figures do not 
include the government materials, 
most of which were likewise handled 
free. The charges on these combined 
supplies, had they’ been handled as 
commercial freight, would have 
amounted to over $500,000. 

In addition to its free transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight, the 
railroad opened free lunch counters 
for the delayed passengers and its 
cmployees, and an improvised hotel 
was opened in the temporary pas- 
senger office in the large upstairs 
waiting room on the Oakland pier. 
The Southern Pacific handled this 
unprecedented traffic of passengers 
and freight thrown unexpectedly 
upon it without accident to a single 
passenger or mishap to any one of 
the many hundred emergency trains. 

This railway’s record is all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that 
the headquarters of the road, com- 
prising fourteen general departments, 
occupying eight floors in the great 
Merchants’ Exchange Building on 
California street, were burnt out dur- 
ing the first night after the disaster. 
This meant a loss of current records, 
files of correspondence, telegrams, 
schedules, maps, contracts, tickets, 
passes and other papers hitherto be- 
lieved indispensable to the proper 
running of a great railroad. as well 
as the immediate means for carrying 
on the work, such as desks and type- 
writers, not to mention the enforced 
absence of an office force of more 
than 2,000 clerks. 

The brilliant handling of the rail- 
road amid such difficulties and under 
so heavy a strain, to my mind, was 
the most notable achievement among 
all the emergency measures under- 
taken during San Francisco’s great 
crisis. In that other great emergency 
test of human capability—war—the 
most important men nowadays are 


the generals who can handle the 
traffic and commissariat problem—in 
other words, the railroads. Effective 
military mobilization depends pri- 
marily on this. The successful solu- 
tion of this problem won wars for a 
Grant and Von Moltke, as it made 
later the reputations of a Kitchener 
and Kodama. 

Military observers of the late cam- 
paign in Manchuria insist that the 
one great man who was evolved on 
the Russian side during the war was 
Prince Chilkoff, under whose able 
management the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way became the unfailing mainstay 
of the Russian army at the front. 
But for Chilkoff’s railroad, always in- 
tact and forever feeding reinforce- 
ments and supplies to the army, they 
say Kuropatkin could not have main- 
tained himself after his first defeat. 
Without the Manchurian railroad to 
fall back on, moreover, the first great 
Russian reverse at Liao-yang would 
have proved a decisive defeat, end- 
ing the war then and there. 

Up to that time, according to the 
figures of Prince Chilkoff, the Trans- 
Siberian railway, from the opening of 
hostilities, had shipped 200,000 
troops to the front. This had con- 
sumed nearly eight months, with no 
return shipments to speak of. 

What would Prince Chilkoff have 
said had he been suddenly required 
to transport this same number of 
troops in one week’s time, as was the 
case at San Francisco? This parallel 
alone gives a partial estimate of the 
magnitude of the work with which 
those who accomplished things at 
San Francisco during the crisis found 
themselves confronted. 

Their successful accomplishment 
of this gigantic task and the spirit 
that is prompting the present marvel- 
ous upbuilding of a new city, better 
and more beautiful than before, is the 
greatest asset in the credit of San 
Francisco before the world. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S EXPERIENCE 


By E. H. Harriman. 


[Reprinted from SUNSET for May, Emergency edition] 


of April 18th was the most se- 
vere that has occurred since San 
Francisco became a great city. 

The part destruction of several 
large buildings, including the City 
Hall, churches and other public edi- 
fices is evidence of its severity; and 
yet undoubtedly to some _ extent 
faulty construction was a factor in 
the loss. Many of the older houses 
erected by the pioneers and early cit- 
izens withstood the shock unharmed. 
Aside from the flimsier tenements 
and time-worn houses of cheap con- 
struction, the residence district pre- 
sents no general evidence of earth- 
quake damage save fallen chimneys. 

It is fortunate that San Francisco 
was only at the beginning of a new 
era of construction, and the business 
city that is to be was largely of plans 
yet under contemplation. The mod- 
ern steel structures escaped practi- 
cally without damage by the earth- 
quake, and the construction of the 
proposed buildings of similar nature 
can now be pursued with added as- 
surance as to their stability. 

The experience will make of San 
Francisco the safest piace in the 
country in which to reside. A danger 
realized is a danger guarded against. 
Beyond any other city, the new San 
Francisco will be proof against 
quakes and proof against fires. 

The city will be rebuilt under re- 
quirements of the new laws which 
will prevent faulty construction and 
promote artistic and architectural ef- 
fects. The heights of buildings may 
be limited to one and one-half times 
the width of the street and avenues 
surely shall be widened. The city is 
not only to be beautified, but enabled 


T HE earthquake on the morning 


to isolate fires and to provide clearer 
avenues of intercommunication. As 
with Chicago and Baltimore, so the 
destructive fire in San Francisco will 
be in the end the foundation for a 
finer and a greater city, which within 
a reasonable length of time will reach 
in progress a point far beyond that 
occupied before the earthquake and 
fire. 

The courage. common sense and 
charity that this crisis proved are 
possessed by the citizens of San 
Francisco are of far more value to the 
city than the material greatness de- 
stroyed. The presence of the United 
States troops was of great advantage. 
The courage of the people, remark- 
able in itself, was greatly reinforced 
by the perfect security established by 
General Funston. The troops were 
promptly and ably handled by Gen- 
eral Funston, subsequently backed 
up by Major General Greely, who 
gave his special attention to the sys- 
tematizing and regulating of the dis- 
tribution of relief supplies and the 
policing of the city. 

The officers of the quaitermaster’s 
department of the United States 
army, of which Major Devol is chief, 
and of the commissary department 
and hospital department labored un- 
remittingly in organizing camps and 
hospitals and in distributing supplies. 
The surgeons in the army did work 
of priceless value. To these soldiers 
of the United States San Francisco 
owes a debt that never can be repaid, 
and a debt in which the army and, in- 
deed, the whole country may deserv- 
edly have great pride. I think that 
is the sentiment of every citizen. 

The State Militia, California Na- 
tional Guard, was in some instances 
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THREE SAN FRANCISCO STEEL BUILDINGS WHICH SURVIVED THE QUAKE AND FIRE-THEY ARE BEING REFITTED 
AND WILL SOON BE READY FOR TENANTS: THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, THE KOHL BUILDING AND THE 
ST. FRANCIS HOTEL 


adversely criticized, but, to my mind, 
its officers and men are entitled to 
and will receive a full share of the 
gratitude and respect of the citizens 
of San Francisco and of California. 
These men left their private affairs 
and their homes at a critical time, 
many laboring under the distress of 
personal loss, and gave their service 
to their State in her hour of need. 
Among them some were untried, and 
it was not that a very few might com- 
mit acts of indiscretion, but praise, 
and only praise, is due the National 
Guard of California for its service in 
this crisis. 

The saving of the docks and water 
front, keeping open the avenues of 
transportation between Oakland and 
San Francisco, made it possible to 
conduct effectively the work of res- 
cue and relief. It is hard to mention 
what might have happened had 


means of communication been re- 
stricted to the neck of the peninsula 
south of San Francisco. ‘hat this 
part of the city was saved was due 
mainly to the skillful co-operation of 
the navy department under Admiral 
Goodrich with the civil and other 
forces. 

It would sound like fulsome flat- 
tery to speak a word worthy of 
Mayor Schmitz and his administra- 
tion of the city’s affairs during a time 
and under conditions to try the souls 
of the bravest. So fully and effect- 
ively has he risen to the occasion, so 
calmly and unselfishly labored with 
citizens of every grade and every po- 
litical faith to save all possible out 
of the wreck of the city and to organ- 
ize against crime and for the purpose 
of reconstruction, that he has notably 
proved himself to be the man of the 
hour. 
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As a matter of fact, among all the 
public men and business men whom 
it has been my privilege to meet I 
have not found one looking behind 
him. Every man has his eye on the 
future, his mind alert, his hand ready 
to do anything that would speed him 
to the realization of his vision: A 
new San Francisco, larger, more 
beautiful, stronger and more inviting 
in every way than the one whose 
ashes now cover nearly twelve square 
miles. 

California was never more prosper- 
ous than now. The crop outlook is 
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better than for many seasons past, all 
business interests are on a sound 
basis and the banks are strong in re- 
sources. The wonderful resourceful- 
ness of the State which goes to make 
great cities like San Francisco has 
not been materially affected. 

San Francisco’s commanding po- 
sition in relation to the commerce of 
the world is unaffected, and the city’s 
facilities in transportation lines, 
wharves and docks intact. Probably 
for these reasons San Francisco is 
better able to stand such a catastro- 
phe than any other city in the coun- 
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THE RIALTO BUILDING, CORNER OF MISSION AND NEW MONTGOMERY STREETS. PROPERTY 
OF MRS. HERMAN OELRICHS 
One of the many modern steel construction buildings which passed through the disaster without serious injury 
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MODERN BUILDINGS ALREADY PROJECTED FOR THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO 
Within two weeks after the fire every architect in San Francisco was busy drawing plans for owners for 
Here are shown some for which plans have already been adopted June Ist. Above, read 
The Hopkins, Building, a twelve-story sky-scraper; ‘The Chicago Syndicate’s Hotel 
The Lynch-Hedges 


projected buildings 
ing from left to right are: 
on Market Street, near Kearny; The A. A. Moore, Jr., building, Second & Market Streets: 
aparment building, Geary Street, near Jones, Last in line: the Whittell “battleship’’ block, Geary Street 
near Stockton; The frame of this structure was completed prior to Apil 18th, and withstood both shock and 
fire. In the lower picture are shown, reading from left to right: The Magee Building, Market Street, near 
Kearny, adjoining the Mutual Bank Building; The George D. Toy hotel structure southwest corner Powell 
and Geary Streets: The Burke and Toolmann Building, Sutter and Kearny Streets; Edward F. Delger’s pro- 
posed business block, 6th and Market Streets; The Frank W. Marston building, corner of Kearny Street and 
Hardie Place. All of these projected buildings were drawn direct from the architect's plans. They are repro- 


duced here by courtesy of the San Francisco Examiner 





SAN 


try. For the present there is in the 
city sufficient labor of all kinds, and 
not until rebuilding is in full progress 
will more be needed. Yet San Fran- 
cisco will astonish the world with 
quickness of reconstruction. Rap- 
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idly the city is becoming a bee-hive 
of activity, and ere long the imperish- 
able spirit of San Francisco, clothed 
anew, will invite you within the gates 
of the new and greater metropolis of 
the Pacific. 
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THE ARTISTIC NEW BUILDING OF THE HUMBOLT SAVINGS BANK, UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
ON MARKET STREET, NEAR 4TH 
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THE BOSCH-OMORI HORIZONTAL PENDULUM SEISMOGRAPH, THE PARTICULAR TYPE OF INSTRUMENT MOST FAVOR- 
ED BY SCIENTISTS FOR RECORDING EARTHQUAKES 


THE SCIENTIFIC SIDE OF IT 


By Alexander G. McAdie. 





U.S. Weather Bureau 


OT the least interesting fea- showing the displacement of the 
ture of the great earthquake earth particle, or in other words, 


was the record made at vari- the indication of the passing earth 
ous points on the earth’s surface, tremors and waves. The _ instru- graph a 
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ment by which earthquake motion 
is determined is called a _ seismo- 
graph, and the particular type of in- 
strument most favored today is the 
Bosch-Omori horizontal pendulum 
seismograph. The instrument ob- 
tains its name from an eminent in- 
vestigator—Bosch; and an equally 
eminent Japanese investigator—Dr. 
F. Omori, Professor of Seismology in 
the Tokyo Imperial University and 
member of the Imperial Earthquake 
Investigation Committee. Ten or 
more of these instruments are in- 
stalled at different points around the 
globe, and doubtless very full records 
have been ob- 
tained, the dis- 
cussion of which 
will materially 
increase our 
knowledge of the 
way in which the 
earth’s surface 
transmits the jar 
occasioned by any great slip or dislo- 
cation of strata, commonly called an 
earthquake. 

Turope seems.far away from the 
Pacific Coast, and yet within twenty 
iunutes from the time the earthquake 
began in San Francisco these horizon- 
tal and vertical- micro-seismographs 
were busy recording, as best they 
could, the different sets of wave mo- 
tions traversing the United States, 
speeding across the Atlantic and hur- 
rying through Europe. Japan is our 
neighbor to the west, but not a close 
neighbor. Within eleven and one- 
half minutes the seismographs in 
Tokyo were recording the beginning 
of the shock at San Francisco. It was 
then about 10:23 Wednesday night in 
Japan—Japan standard time. With- 
out delay, Professor Omori could tell 
by means of the record given on the 
seismograph that a severe earthquake 
had occurred on the American side 
of the Pacific at 5:13:05 A. M.—our 
time. The record of the earthquake 
at Washington, D. C., in the Weather 
Bureau Laboratory obtained by Pro- 
Pr ir ato Nae tie: ; fessor Chas. Marvin, with a large 
onl reg or lareg- =n paaeaae Omori seismograph, told him before 

i the news had yet arrived from San 
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Francisco that a severe dislocation of 
the earth’s crust had occurred about 
2450 miles away from Washington. 
It was then 8:19 in the morning, 
Washington time. Both of these 
records are shown in the illustrations, 
and are obtained through the cour- 
tesy of the gentleman named. The 
actual displacement of the ground at 
Washington, D. C., was nearly one- 
half inch each side of a point of rest. 
The movement was so slow, however, 
that only a seismograph could detect 
it. At Tokyo the movement was a 
little less and equally slow. In San 
Francisco if a record of the movement 
could have been obtained, perhaps an 
inch or more each side of the neutral 
point would have been recorded; but 
executed in an extremely short time. 
These displacements continuing for 
about forty seconds, from west to east 
and back again, and up and down, 
constitute the heaving, racking and 
twisting motions known to all of us. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the seismograph record is the 


duration of the so-called preliminary 


tremors. These small waves t-avel 
through the body of the earth at a 
rate of about six or seven miles a: .:- 
ond. They precede the larger waves, 
which apparently nfove on the earth’s 
surface and travel at a rate of about 
two miles a second. Knowing the in- 
terval between the beginning of the 
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preliminary tremors and the begin- 
ning of the surface waves, we can de- 
termine approximately the point or 
line of origin of the earthquake. Thus 
at Washington the preliminary trem- 
ors lasted six minutes. At Tokyo 
nine minutes and forty-nine seconds. 
At Birmingham, England, they lasted 
twenty-five minutes. At a point ex- 
actly midway around the world from 
San Francisco the tremors would 
have lasted twenty-eight minutes. 
Sometime in the future when seismo- 
graphs will be in operation in San 
Francisco, we will be able to note the 
beginning of a small earthquake, and 
by comparing our seismograph with 
those made elsewhere, determine the 
center or line of origin. It is not 
merely to satisfy scientific curiosity 
that such records are made. Far 
from it. The welfare of mankind is 
the objective. 

Judging from the history of dis- 
turbances in this kindly land, the 
present generation will probably not 
be called upon to again undergo such 
experiences as those of April 18th. 
Mankind fortunately recovers quickly 
and as quickly forgets. A certain 
few, however, more devoted than 
ever to their labors, will follow the 
trail with a doggedness and persist- 
ency that can only spell achievement, 
measuring earth movements for the 
welfare of all men. 


AS RECORDED ON THE OMORI SEISMOGRAPH AT THE UNITED STATES WEATHER 


BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A RING 
OF KEYS 


By Ermentine Poole Long 








lage by the sea, a weman fled 

for refuge from the devasta- 
tion and havoc of her beloved city. 
Looking through the wreckage which 
she had brought with her, she found 
there a ring of keys, tucked in a cor- 
ner of a bag in company with a mis- 
cellaneous collection hastily seized at 
the last moment before flight. 

A ring of keys! The open sesame 
to all the material joys and pleasures 
once held so dear. What irony of 
fate, what exquisite torture of the 
mind, to possess these now absolutely 
useless things and recall what they 
represented. 

Who wrote “A sorrow’s crown of 
sorrows is in remembering happier 
things?” Never was it truer than at 
that moment. 

As the'keys lay before her, a hot 
resentment filled the woman’s heart, 
and the impulse was strong to hurl 
them far away. Then, a_ second 
thought came, born of the courage 
and resolution which _ suffering 
brings; these things had served her 
well. Why not put them away with 
kindness and a tender thought for 
all they meant. The past was back 
of her, and these inanimate keys had 
no part in the new order of things, 
but each one should be taken off, its 
usefulness reviewed, and then it, too, 
should be put away. 

At the end of a point of rocks, over- 
hanging the ocean, the woman seated 
herself for these last rites. There 


T O a peaceful and smiling vil- 


were to be no tears; they had had 
their hour in the silent night watch, 
when the rain dripped a dreary 
requiem over the things that were. 

The first to be pulled from the ring 
was a large, heavy key, belonging to 
a beautiful camphor-wood chest, filled 
to its edge with fine linen, awaiting 
the day when it should go to the fur- 
nishing of a house. Well, there was 
more linen to be had, and other chests, 
too, in time, and down dropped the 
key into the water. 

The next to come off was a short 
brass key, part of a cherished suit 
case, the companion of many joyous 
journeys far and near. A kindly feel- 
ing for old friends held the key a 
little longer than the other, then it, 
too, found the depths. Following the 
brass key came a long, thin, flat key. 
and as it was pulled off, memory rose 
triumphant, and brought to mind a 
delightful studio, where work and 
play alternated, and where the light 
from the chafing-dish flickered on the 
face of the bronze Buddha over the 
fireplace. On the wall hung “good 
bits,” Japanese prints and blue china. 
With a sigh for the happy hours 
spent there, the third key went the 
way of the others. 

The next was a short, fat key, 
which had locked a box of treasured 
books, the collection of years of dis- 
crimination and care. Many were 
gifts, some author’s copies and limited 
editions; photographs having a per- 
sonal interest. and curios dear to the 
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heart of the owner; all these the box 
contained. The fat key was the war- 
der of things not to be replaced, and 
memory was hastily bar:shed to the 
background, as the key splashed 
down. There are some things it were 
wisdom not to dwell upon. Two 
trunk keys followed quickly, for one 
trunk is as good as another, and there 
were more in the shops. 

With shaking fingers the next key 
was detached and held tight for a mo- 
ment. No one saw the salt drops 
from above mingle with those below, 
and only a sea gull heard the sob that 
broke the stillness, as the small latch 
key of the home went into the blue 
water. 

The figure on the rock was very 
quiet for a few moments. Hope 
whispered that there could be another 
home, but memory silenced hope with 
the refrain, “Not ever the same—not 
the same.” Not the same home of 
happy scenes of marriages, of anni- 
versaries, of new lives, of Christmas 
gatherings, of welcome, until once 
more memory was _ resolutely ban- 
ished and the keys taken up again. 

This time a pretty gilt key slipped 
off and was held a moment while 
the mind pictured an inviting desk, 
at which many letters had been writ- 
ten and read; where ambitious stories 
had been penned, and verses put into 
shape. The desk held other things 
besides, and the lips of the silent 
woman twitched as the fanciful key 
twinkled down. 

Next was a closet key, and then a 
funny little old-fashioned one, the key 
to a quaint old box of childish days, 
kept as a receptacle for school-girl 
trophies, the first love letters, and 
trifles dear to youthful hearts, all des- 
tined for “My daughter,’ later on. 
Well, the daughter must be content 
with hearing history instead of read- 
ing it, and the little key dropped. 

Now, there was but one left, and 
this a bright new one, fitting a Yale 
lock. A sigh came with its taking 
off, it stood for so much. It opened 
the door to a club life that was new 
and delightful; that had brought un- 
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thought-of possibilities to the city of 
its origin. The men and women who 
met within its walls came with a 
spirit of friendship and camaraderie 
that was not found elsewhere. The 
atmosphere of the pretty rooms was 
a happy mingling of easy convention- 
ality and restricted Bohemianism. 
Members were rated for their ability, 
and cleverness was the password. As 
the woman’s mind dwelt upon scenes 
but recently enjoyed at the club, the 
name and all it stood for flashed upon 
her with _ startiing significance. 
“Sequoia,” the evergreen! And be- 
fore her rose the picture of the young 
and sturdy sequoias rising amidst the 
blackened stumps of the charred for- 
ests in which they grew. Emblem 
of indomitable courage, of new life 
arising from apparent annihilation, of 
vigorous growth lifting itself in- 
vincibly from the destruction about 
it! Who, familiar with the mount- 
ains of California, has not seen this 
fresh, green tree, springing anew from 
the devastation caused by forest fires, 
and admired and loved the energy of 
the sequoia. 

With this thought a thrill of awak- 
ened purpose, scarcely yet borne from 
the chaos and travail of the few pre- 
ceding days, stirred in the depths of 
the woman’s heart. With a kiss of 
farewell she sent the shining key 
down to join the others. The old 
order was closed—the king was dead 
—long live the king! 

In her hand yet remained the round 
gold ring, stripped of all she had 
placed there. Her thought was that 
life was like the ring, without begin- 
ning and without end, perfect in it- 
self, and to each one was given the 
opportunity of threading upon that 
life the keys which go to make or mar 
it. And the woman wished for the 
keys of truth, steadfastness and cour- 
age, to bind upon the new circle. 

As she rose from the rocks the 
light from the setting sun shone in 
her face, and on the hills and water 
around her, making with its golden 
glow more beautiful an always lovely 
scene. Far up the coast the same 
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SAN FRANCISCANS MAKING THEMSELVES AT HOME—GOLDEN PARK AND HYDE STREETS, APRIL 20TH 


golden light was falling upon a pic- 
ture of sombre ruin, where a city lay 
in ashes. But, back of the desolation 
was a spirit unquenchable, and, as the 
sequoia springs from the ashes of her 
own trees, so shall a new city of 


nobler purposes and higher beauty rise 
from the blackened embers of her 
dead self. Thus the woman read the 
promise of realization in the western 
heavens, and went on her way, com- 
forted. 





WATER TO THE THIRSTING REFUGEES 






































THE CHARIOTS 
OF THE GODS 


By Charles K. Field 


Drawings by Tgoe 


O Lares and Penates, 
Ye household gods we prize, 
Who smile on family parties 
And weep o’er broken ties; 
Now pour we due libation 
And gratefully admire 
The homely transportation 


That saved you from the fire. 


Time was, in ease ignoble, 
Our eyes were dazzled by 
The costly automobile, 
The horses stepping high; 
In strenuous life forgetful 
Of what the simple brings, 
Half thoughtless and half fretful, 
We scorned the little things. 

















This chief among disasters 
Now suddenly reveals 
Whatever goes on casters 
May serve the turn of wheels; 
For, oh, when it behooved us 
To flee the fated town, 
’T was furniture that moved us, 


From the four-poster down! 


Ah, well for them whom Teddy 
Had praised for progeny! 
With baby-buggies ready 
They fled from jeopardy ; 
And many there had reasons 
Old Santa Claus to bless, 
With toys of by-gone seasons 


For family express. 


O household gods, surviving 
The flames that swept us bare, 

At new-built shrines arriving, 
Preside benignly there, 

While we, whate’er our station. 
Unstintingly admire 

The precious transportation 


That saved us from the fire! 
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MT. HOOD AND TH@ CITY OF PORTLAND, AS SEEN FROM THE CITY PARK 


PORTLAND POINTS THE WAY 


By Donald Macdonald 


golden shower of a hundred 
and twenty million dollars is 
falling upon the Pacific North- 
west. 

The map of Oregon, Idaho and 
Washington is being changed by a 
new network of black lines. To the 
hundreds of miles of railway built in 
1906 a thousand will be added in 1907, 
and yet another thousand in the year 
following. Three great railway sys- 
tems have so planned and have made 
appropriations to carry out these 
plans. 

What is the meaning of this activ- 
ity? In the answer is a vision of a 
greater Portland, a city of towering 


A 


business blocks, of miles of wharves 
and adjoining industries, of homes 
filling the Willamette-Columbia pen- 
insula and covering Council Crest 
and all the lower ridges. For this era 
of railway construction is a result, not 
a cause, and the cause creating rail- 
ways is building a great city at the 
gateway of the Pacific Northwest. 

This cause of a commercial revo- 
lution in the Northwest is so simple 
that its factors may be plainly set 
forth in a few brief paragraphs. 

The forests of the upper Mississ- 
ippi Valley, of the Great Lakes region 
and of the Southern States have fur- 
nished lumber for generations to the 
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F. W. LEADBETTER, PRESIDENT OF THE PORTLAND COMMERCIAL 


CLUB 


treeless prairies of the West and the 
denuded lands of the East. But the 
saw is Cutting deep into the last of 
the tall timber of the North and more 
and more sunlight is being let in upon 
the Southland. Prices for northern 
white pine and southern yellow pine 
have risen in the last few years by 
leaps and bounds. The lumber dealer 
of the East has turned his eyes to a 
new source of supply. As a result, 
Portland, in the center of the Great 
American Forest, has become the 
greatest lumber city in the Union, far 
outstripping Minneapolis; and Port- 
land is but at the threshold of its 
great industry. Oregon is the great- 
est lumber State in the Union. Dur- 
ing the next generation, and so fa- 
as one may judge, for all time, Port- 
land is to hold its supremacy as the 
greatest sawmill city. The national 
hunger for lumber grows year by 
year, and Portland commands the 
gate to the forest. 

The second factor is the undevel- 


oped empire that lies 
landward from the city of 
Lewis and Clark. Uncle 
Sam has given to his chil- 
dren practically all of the 
arable lands. Now he is 
engaged in pouring water 
on lands remaining, to the 
end that they may be- 
come productive. In Port- 
land’s trade territory is a 
greater area of cheap and 
fertile agricultural and 
horticultural lands await- 
ing enterprise than is trib- 
utary to any other city in 
the country. Glance at 
the map and note the fifty 
thousand square miles of 
the heart of Oregon ter- 
ritory, now being made 
accessible from the north 
and from the west by de- 
velopment lines of the 
Harriman system. Here 
lies a land of opportunity 
awaiting empire builders. 

In Oregon the government is build- 
ing irrigation ditches and construct- 
ing reservoirs. Similar work is being 
done by private enterprise. Eight 
hundred thousand acres of land are 
being made productive by this sys- 
tematic mixing of water and soil, 
ranging from the Columbia River 
projects on the north to the great 
Klamath reclamation and irrigation 
scheme of the government along the 
southern border. The many millions 
thus being expended will provide 
land suitable for intensive cultivation 
for thirty thousand farmers, provid- 
ing rural homes for thrice that many 
people, and adding much to the 
wealth and population of Oregon 
cities and to the Oregon metropolis. 
And this spread of water over semi- 
arid lands is but a drop in the bucket, 
for the pucket is the better part of a 
section as large as the State of Iowa. 
The land hunger of Uncle Sam’s chil- 
dren is driving them in droves to 
Oregon, just as the lumber hunger 
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has sent hither the sawmill men. And 
at the gate, seeieianel supreme, is 
Portland. 

A third factor is a change in indus- 
trial conditions in the valleys of the 
Willamette and Southern Oregon. 
For half a century half of the Wil- 
lamette Valley has been in wheat 
fields and almost half has remained 
uncleared in woodland. The farmers 
have been wheat farmers. Their 
farms have averaged 225 acres in size 


and (according to government re- 
ports) less than half has been in culti- 





vation at one time. But a new era 
has come. The farmers are ceasing 
to grow wheat. Intensive cultivation 
is slowly and surely succeeding the 
grain era. No section of America is 
better adapted to dairying, none bet- 
ter to small fruits and vegetables, and 
none better to several kinds of tree 
fruits—pears, apples, cherries, and 
(it is being demonstrated) to English 
walnuts. With the possible proper 
intensive cultivation the rich William- 
ette Valley will support a population 
of three-quarters of a million people. 





STATUE OF THE “COMING OF THE WHITE MAN,” IN THE CITY PARK OF PORTLAND 
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\t its gateway where the Willamette adding to the greatness of Portland, 
joins the Columbia, is the trade cen- of the growing mines of eastern and 
ter of newly animated country—and southern Oregon, of the wool indus- 
Portland prospers with the valley. try wherein Oregon ranks third in 
Southern Oregon has ten thousand the Union, of the great salmon fishing 
acres of apples, pears and peaches of the lower Columbia, with its fleet 
just coming into bearing. The Rogue of thousand sail, of these and many 
River Valley is to be one of the great minor industries hardly more than a 
fruit valleys in America. Portland word may be said in the space of a 
jobbers enjoy its fast growing trade magazine article. In each industry 
and Portland merchants buy its fruit. Portland with its commanding geo- 
In the valley of the inland Colum- graphical situation is both counting- 
bia, where the Blue Mountains mark house and capitol. The Alaska and 
the horizon, in fat lands around Pen- Oriental trade, growing with marvel- 
dleton and Walla Walla and in the ous strides, find in Portland the only 
Palouse, has developed in the last few great fresh water harbor of the 
years the greatest grain basket in all Pacific; and, even more to the point, 
\merica. Wheat, like water, flows the products that Alaska stands most 
downhill with the Columbia to Port- in need of are the staples of the Ore- 
land, where ships from almost every gon country back of Portland. 
nation over sea point the wharves of The question rises to the lips: Why 
the great city seeking cargoes of does Portland command commercial 
wheat and flour. In the export of sway over such an area of country in 
wheat and its products Portland now such a variety of industries? Why 
leads all the other American ports. can no other city dispute its suprem- 


Of the lesser industries that are acy? 


TOM RICHARDSON, MANAGER OF THE PORTLAND COMMER- CHAIRMAN T. B. WILCOX OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEB, 
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Portland’s geographical position in- 
dicates the reply. The city is the 
commercial Gibraltar of the North 
Coast. When the great Sierra and 
Cascade Ranges were thrown up into 
the skies, only one river of the West 
was made strong enough to cleave a 
gorge through the mountain walls. 
The Columbia provides the only 
water grade-way from the interior to 
the Pacific. 

What this statement means may be 
best realized when it is said that at 
one time the waters of Great Salt 
Lake flowed down the Columbia 
River to the Pacific. A hundred 
miles from the ocean at the mouth of 
the largest valley of the Northwest, 
the greatest river flowing northward 
in the United States joins the Colum- 
bia. At the junction of these two 
streams is Portland. Hence to the 
sea it has a broad channel, deep as 
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the Suez Canal, deep enough, indeed, 
to float ninety per cent of all the ships 
that sail the seas. Through the moun- 
tains, down the river, is the great 
water level highway of the nation. 
At the strategic commercial point is 
Portland, with its immense grain ele- 
vators and wharves, lumber docks 
and merchandise piers. As an evi- 
dence of faith in Portland’s inter- 
national trade, it is well to note that 
the Portland & Asiatic Steamship 
Company has just completed the 
most modern warehouse and dock— 
fitted with electric conveyors and im- 
mense freight cranes—on the Pacific 
Coast; and has plans under consid- 
eration for another of equal size. The 
value of custom house imports and 
exports exceeds a million a month. 
From July 1, 1905, to May 1, 1906, 
9,716,105 bushels of wheat and 1,143,- 
532 barrels of flour were exported. 
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HOME OF THE ARLINGTON CLUB ON EIGHTH STREET 
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Portland is the gate city, not only 


for waterways, but for railways. 
Following the lines of least  resist- 
ance, the Harriman system has its 
trunk line from the east to the north- 
west along the south bank of the 
Columbia River, terminating in Port- 
land. The chief north and south line 
of that system follows the Willamette 
in Western Oregon, connecting San 
Francisco with Portland, its northern 
terminal. The pay rolls of the Harri- 
man lines alone in Portland exceed 
$175,000 per month, and pay rolls and 
purchases together are $250,000 per 
month, 

Of more importance to the city is 
the development work in Portland’s 
trade territory being done by the 
Harriman lines. The line from Lew- 
iston to Riparia, giving a direct line 
from Portland to the rich sections of 
Western Idaho, is well under way, 


and. the seventy-one miles of track 
will be finished before county-fair 
time. Contract has been let for 63.3 
miles of line from Elgins to Joseph, 
creating a development line of 
marked value and attaching to Port- 
land’s commercial sphere the rich 
\Vallowa Valley. Ere this is in print, 
if no difficulty intervens, the con- 
tract for the construction of the 
Drain-Coos Bay line of the Southern 
Pacific, 81 miles, will be under way. 
The rails are all on the ground at 
Drain. 

Of the greatest importance to 
Portland is the 150-mile extension of 
the Southern Pacific from Natron, 
eastward over the Cascade Range, 
into the heart of Oregon. The ap- 
propriation of $4,250,000 has been 
made and surveyors are at work 
locating the line. This marks a new 
era in Oregon’s development. It is 
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LOOKING WEST ON MORRISON STREET FROM FIFTH 


the 


of a_ transportation 
system in Central Oregon, that the 
sons of the Beaver State believe will 
create an empire in that little known 


beginning 


mountain-walled country. Yet other 
surveys are being made by the Ore- 
gon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany and the Southern Pacific in 
(regon, while northward to Puget 
Sound, through western Washing- 
ton, these companies have projected 
a branch from Portland. This will 
bring to Portland the trade of a mag- 
nificent timber section and add to its 
importance as a sawmill city. 
Connecting with the Southern Pa- 
cific at Hillsboro, the Pacific Railway 
and Navigation Company is building 
eighty miles of road through the 
great timber belt lving between Port- 
land and the ocean. From Grants 
Pass, Oregon, a line is projected to 


the rich copper districts to the south- 
west, and eighteen miles of a forty- 
mile line have just been finished from 
Medford eastward to Crater Lake 
and the great pine forest along the 
way. The mileage actually under 
construction, or assured of construc- 
tion by the Southern Pacific and the 
Oregon Railway and = Navigation 
Company and their local connections, 
within the next three years in the 
northwest territory, is over five hun- 
dred miles. 

The Hill lines (the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern) seeking the 
water grade to the sea, are building 
from main line connections in eastern 
\Vashington down the north bank of 
the Columbia River, a trunk line into 
Portland. The Portland & Seattle's 
241 miles of new line emphasize the 
commanding position of the city by 
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the gate, through which must pass the 
commerce of the East and West. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway has voted $25,000,000 
to build westward from Evarts, South 
Dakota, to the Coast. Its survey 
strikes the eastern line of Washing- 
ton almost midway and thence its 
projected branches are to spread 


much as the fingers of the hand — 


POINTS 


THE WAY 3/ 


with the index finger, of course, 
pointing Portland’s way. 

Within four years five transcon- 
tinental railway lines will have west- 
ern terminals in Portland. It is easy 
to believe, too, that here, where 
steamer and train meet, five import- 
ant steamship lines will make con- 
nection with Portland’s transcontin- 
ental lines. At present the Harri- 
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Portland’s permanent 
supremacy in the lumber 
trade is assured by the 
city’s central location in 
greatest merchantable 
forest on the earth. Ac- 
cording to the govern- 
ment reports, Oregon has 
standing timber to exceed 
213,000,000,000 feet of 
merchantable lumber, and 
Washington 195,000,000,- 
000 feet more. The lum- 
bermen’s cruising in- 
creases both of these fig- 
ures largely. The so- 
called Oregon fir (Doug- 
las spruce) is the most 
important tree, but other 
firs, the pines, sugar and 
white pine, and twelve 
other species, spruce, 
hemlock, cedars, are of 
much value, Two-thirds 
of the forests of Oregon 
and Washington are west 
of the summit of the Cas- 
cade mountains, and by 
far the greater part of the 
timber is along the banks 








of the Columbia and Wil- 


THE WELLS FARGO BUILDING—OFFICES OF THE OREGON RAILWAY : - 
AND NAVIGATION COMPANY AND THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES lamette Rivers and their 
aici tributaries. Here Port- 


man system holds to Portland as a 
distributing center a greater mileage 
of rails than is enjoyed by any other 
city in the United States, and none of 
the building contemplated by any 
line will aught but favorably affect 
Portland’s commerce and trade. 
Undoubtedly the revolution in the 
lumber trade is the chief factor in 
Portland’s marvelous prosperity. In 


1905 the sawmills of the city cut 541,- 


320,000 feet, an average of thirty per 
cent over 1904. Next to Portland, 
Minneapolis is the largest lumber- 
producing city in the world, but how 
far behind Portland is indicated by 
the 1905 cut, 362,167,000 feet. Port- 
land’s increase in 1906 over 1905 will 
be measured only by the capacity of 
the mills. 


land's position, as a gate city, again 
commands. Two feet of standing tim- 
ber are tributary to Portland against 
every foot claimed by any other large 
lumber manufacturing city. What 
the lumber business of the future 
means to Portland may be judged 
when it is noted that at present prices 
the merchantable timber of Oregon 
and Washington, using the govern- 
ment table, would be worth today, 
rough sawed, ready for shipment at 
Portland. five billions of dollars; four 
thousand dollars for each person in 
the two States. 

It is estimated that Portland will 
receive for lumber sawed within the 
city during 1906 not less than nine 
million dollars. 

Next in interest to Portland and to 
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Oregon, after the lumber 
industry, is the awaken- 
ing of the value to the 
farmer of Oregon’s cheap 
and fertile lands. In the 
heart of Oregon, lands are 
on sale at a few dollars 
per acre, which within an- 
other ten years will in- 
crease in value to an ex- 
tent that conservative 
prophecy hesitates to esti- 
mate. In the Willamette 
Valley the wonderful 
adaptability of the rich, 
deep, sediment soil, 
washed down from the 
Cascade and _ Coast 
Ranges, is just being real- 
ized. Thousands of acres 
of land are for sale at 
twenty to forty dollars 
per acre that will be 
proved to be worth a hun- 
dred dollars per acre 
within five years’ time. 
This statement is not 
made rashly, but only 
after a careful study of 
conditions in that valley 
extending over some 
eight months, some 
knowledge of change it is 
undergoing and some 
knowledge, too, of land 
elsewhere producing like 
crops, competing on no 
better terms in the same 
market. Oregon, with its 
wonderful! forests, its 
great mountains that add 
beauty to the horizon of 
every home; its cool. 
clean summers, free from 
dust, noxious insects and storms, mild 
and open winters, offers today the 
greatest opportunities in the land for 
the homeseeker of little capital. The 
fruit, dairy and vegetable industries 
have been spoken of. Full of signifi- 
cance to the farmer is the decision 
just made of two of the largest Chi- 
cago meat packing houses to estab 
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THE RUSSEL-BLYTHE BUILDING TO BE ERECTED CORNER OF SIXTH 
AND STARD STREETS. 


lish branches in Portland. The land 
has already been purchased and the 
plants planned. There are three con- 
densed milk factories in Oregon and 
room for several more. 

The poultry industry is at the be- 
ginning, and Alaska alone can take 
all the surplus butter and eggs that 
Oregon can furnish when its output 
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rY HALI A FINE EXAMPLI 
has grown fivefold. Alfalfa, like 
clover, vetch and other leguminous 


crops, is proving a success in Oregon. 


The Southern Pacific and the govern- 
ment, in co-operation, have planted 
thirty-five fields for demonstrating 
purposes in the Willamette Valley 
this season. 

The fruit industry 
making amazing 
apples command the highest prices in 
New York; last season they sold f. 0. b. 
shipping point at $2.50 per box of 
fifty pounds. The car of pears bring- 
ing the highest price on record in the 
New York market came last fall from 
Southern Oregon strawber- 
ries are shipped by the carload to mar- 
kets as far east as the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Not in one hundred 
adapted to fruit growing is vet 
planted to trees or vines. 

()regon all other States in 
hop production, the output of 1905 
exceeding a hundred and ten thous- 
sand bales. 

Enough has been said to denote the 
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strides. 
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OF MODERN MUNICIPAL BUILDING 

strength of the Oregon tide of prog: 
It extends to every industry. 
Never have the sheep men been 
prosperous; never have the salmon 
fisheries been more active with fairer 
prospects. Naturally, one turns to the 
city of Portland with considerable in- 
terest to note the effect upon the 
metropolis of this tide in the affairs 
of the Northwest. 

The best index of the material 
growth of a city is afforded by cen- 
suy returns. In 1900 the city had 
over ninety thousand people. At that 
time the average daily school attend- 
ance was 9,565. In the early months 
of 1906 the school attendance had in- 
creased to 15,526, indicating a popula- 
tion 147,000 at the present time, 
Many prominent citizens will tell 
you this estimate is too low and ina 
measure prove it by directory returns. 

In other ways the growth of the 
citv is even more marked. The era 
of skyscrapers has just begun. The 
Harriman lines and the \Wells-Fargo 
Express Company have the _ first 
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twelve-stury steel struct- 
ure in the city under con- 
struction. It is built by 
the Wells-Fargo Com- 
pany, but the chief ten- 
ants are the general of- 
of the O. R. & N. 
and Southern Pacific. The 
Russell Blythe block is to 
fourteen stories high. 
The building permits  is- 
sued in Portland during 
the first three months of 
1906 were 731 as against 
631 in the corresponding 
months of 1905. 

The wonderful develop- 
ment in railway terminals 
and suburban electric 
railways is an index of the 
increased importance of 
the city. The Willamette 
Valley Traction Com- 
pany is constructing fifty 


fices 


be 
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miles of electric line be- 
tween Portland and Sa- 
lem, the rails having been 
purchased and rights of 
way now being secured. 
The United Railways, 
with their allied banking 
and real estate corpora- 
tions have arranged for 
the construction of fifty 
miles of electric railway 
to Forest Grove and Sa- 
lem through the west- 
side country and have 
spent over a million col- 
lars recently for Portland 
real estate. A new ter- 
minal railway company 
has bought a part of the 
Lewis & Clark fair 
ground sites and will 
make of it a manufactur- 
ing section. 

The Portland & Seattle 
Railway has bought a 
score of blocks for new 
terminals in Portland at 
an expense of over a mil- 
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lion dollars and is building steel 
bridges across the Willamette and Co- 
lumbia rivers to reach the city by rail, 
dispensing with its antiquated ferry 
transfer. 

The Harriman roads have _pur- 
chased two hundred acres of land for 
track terminals near the fair site, and 
(if franchise is granted) are preparing 
to duplicate on the east side of the 





Wilamette the freight ser- 
vice given in the main city. 
The bank clearings to 
date indicate an increase in 
1906 over the clearings of 
six years ago of 350 per 
cent. The postoffice re- 
ceipts in 1905 showed the 
greatest increase in per- 
centage over 1904 of ail the 
cities of the United States, 
yet the receipts for the first 
four months in 1906 show 
an average increase each 
month of twenty-five per 
cent over the correspond- 
ing months of 1905. No 
other postoffice in the 
northwest equals that of 
Portland in receipts or per- 
centage of increase. 

Great forests and the 
headwaters of great rivers 
are co-existent. The great- 
est forests of America are 
between the Cascade sum- 
mits and the sea. The Cas- 
cade Range is a high and 
fairly precipitous wall of 
mountains. These condi- 
tions indicate what is found 
in western Oregon — the 
mightiest and most reliable 
water power in America. 
The cover of forests and 
the heavy winter rainfall 
make the streams of the 
Cascade and Coast Ranges 
perennially powerful. Ever 
and forever is Oregon a 
land of rushing, singing 
streams and green woods 
and fields. This power. 
save at Oregon City and a few other 
points, is as yet but little utilized. 
With the other advantages it is to 
make of Oregon a great manufactur- 
ing State. 

Nor should it be inferred that Ore- 
gon’s manufactures lie in the future. 
The last census shows a production 
in manufactures of $112 per capita 
against $93 in agriculture. Portland 
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THE ALBINA DOCKS A RECENT ADDITION TO PORTLANDS VALUABLE WATER FRONT 
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HIGH AND DRY ON THE GREAT STEAM SHIPDOCK ONE OF THE LARGEST ON THE COAST 
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FROM FAR UP ANT) DOWN THE COLUMBIA, STEAMERS BRIN¢ PHE OUTEUT OF FIELD AND FOREST, OF VINE AND 
MINE, TO PORTLAND 

















SHIPS FROM ALL THE PORTS OF THE WORLD MAY RE SEEN IN PORTLAND HARBOR 
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these same mountain walls, and its 
broad terraced, wooded hills, slop- 
ing down to the Willamette, and be- 
yond, the high peninsula, covered 
with new homes. 

Portland seeks to be a city among 
cities and not a city in the wilder- 
ness. The thriving interior cities of 
Salem (the capitol), Eugene, Baker 
City, Pendleton, The Dalles, Asto- 
ria, Oregon City, Corvallis, Med- 
ford, Roseburg, Ashland, Grants 
Vass, Albany, McMinnville, Marsh- 
field, Dallas—these and other towns 
are leagued with Portland to make 
a greater Oregon. \Vith the devel- 
HOME OF THE WOMEN OF WOODCRAFT OF PORTLAND opment of the State more than one 

of them will claim twenty-five or 
thirty thousand people within the 
city has 2,500 manufacturing plants, next decade. 
with $40,000,000 capital invested, Many forces are working systeim- 
employing 26,000 wage earners. In atically in Portland for the public 
the State are 4,500 manufacturing in- geod. ‘The Commercal Club — has 


dustries with a capital of 

















$50.C0,0CO. Oregon wool- RY 
en blankets, Oregon pa- , 


per, Oregon condensed 
cream, Oregon furniture. 
(iregon harness, saddles 
and whips, Oregon canned 
salmon, and Oregon 
canned fruit —these are 
known throughout — the 
land. And with the con- 
struction of the great 





> 
Swift- Armour — packing 
plants in Portland, Ore- 
gon meats will be known 
as they should be. 

In another article the 
scenic and climatic attrac- 
tions of Oregon and Port- 
land will be described. 
Yet one may hardly men- 
tion Portland and fail to 
call to mind the charm of 
this city with its moun- 
tain rills, with its five 
snow-capped guardian 
peaks ranged round about. 
its two great rivers that. 
half-hiding in the forest. 
Lreak boldly through 
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a thousand members. It is both a 
business and social organization. Ev- 
ery day over two hundred of its mem- 
bers gather together at luncheon. 
Recently burned out of its fine quar- 
ters in the Chamber of Commerce 
block, it is now arranging to build a 
$200,000 home of its own. The club 
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makes a_ specialty of entertaining 
notable people who visit Portland. A 
publicity department is maintained 
under the able management of the in- 
defatigable Tom Richardson. The de- 
partment was organized in April, 1904, 
at a meeting of about thirty members 
of the club. By 11 a. m. the next day 
$52,800 was subscribed for the next 
twenty-four months’ campaign. The 
executive committee (Theo. B. Wil- 
cox. Wim. M. Ladd, A. L. Mills. Rob 
ert Livingstone, L. Allen Lewis, J. C. 
\insworth, J. Frank Watson, Walter 
I. Burrell and I. N. Fleischner) have 
met faithfully and quietly since that 
time, working hard and desiring no 
publicity in connection with their ses- 
sions, which have been executive. 
The executive committee contributed 
about thirty-five per cent of this $56,- 
100 and said nothing about it. Four 
interests are paving $100 per month 
each and others $50 per month—and 
this cheerfully and most willingly. 
Manager Richardson has never made 
a request upon this committee that 
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has not been met. It gave 
its time and energy without 
question to the Lewis & 
Clark Fair. With such men 
as these, with such co-opera- 
tion as this, what on earth 
can prevent Portland from 
hecoming a mighty metrop- 
ols ? 

The Chamber of Com- 
merce is the balance wheel 
of the community. With 
over four hundred active 
members it plays an import- 
aut part in every movement 
affecting the commercial in- 
terests of the city. It estab- 
lishes the grain standards of 
the northwest, jealously 
euards Portland's domestic 
and expore trade, encourages 
the increase of industries 
and the widening of the 
city’s sphere of commercial oP ae 
influence. Its various com- ca 620 eae 
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mittees are noted for then THE MODERN STRUCTURE OF THE MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE 
keen interest and aggressive i 

work. I. C., Giltner is its 
secretary. 

The Portland Real Estate 
Exchange of a hundred mem- 
bers is a band of faithful 
workers for Portland’s in- 
terests. Unity of action for 
Portland is their motto. and 
they are acting collectively 
to interest capital in) every 
enterprise that will add to 
the wealth of Portland and 
of ¢ Jregon. 

The Board of Trade makes 
a specialty of encouraging 
new enterprises and the de- 
velopment of new industries 
within the State. It is bold 
and progressive in advertis- 
ing and in development 
work, and works for civic 
improvement as well as in- 
dustrial progress. J. B. Ta- 
ber is its secretary and man- 
ager. ; 

The Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has done much for 
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Portland and for Oregon. 
The executive committee 
meets often and many flour- 
ishing industries may be ac- 
credited to the organiza- 
tion’s work. Cohn H. Mc- 
Isaac is secretary. 

Many other organizations 
are working along special 
lines for the advancement of 
the city. In no place is a 
stronger civic pride more ev- 
ident in the citizens. Port- 
land’s schools, art galleries 
and great library, beautiful 
avenues, parks and homes 
speak of culture, wealth and 
progress. 

Yet, after all, the most in- 
teresting thing to the capital- 
ist seeking investment and 
to the young man _ seeking 
home and fortune—the chief 
interest in Oregon and Port- 
land—is not in what has 
been accomplished, put in 
the possibilities. Citv and 











State are unfinished, with all 
their progress but at the be- 
ginning; less finished than 
any other section of the 
Union because possessing 
greater ungrasped oportun- 
ities. Why the tide in Ore- 
gon has its flood in the fu- 
ture, why its resources have 
been dormant in some meas- 
ure, I have tried to show by 
relating the causes that only 
now are making the country 
hammer at the doors of the 
Beaver State. These oppor- 
tunities should nct be over- 
looked by enterprise, for the 
time is ripe in Oregon, and 
this year of our Lord 1906 
marks the beginning of an 
era of such progress in Ore- 
gon that will, in compara- 
tively few years, give to the 
commonwealth two million 
people, and Portland a full 
five hundred thousand. 
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A SIERRA MOUNTAIN 4&.AKE WHERE FLY CASTING IS RICHLY REWARDED 


AN UNEXPECTED AFTERNOON 
WITH THE 
TRUF SPECKLED TROUT 


By E. T. Parsons 


Photographs by the Author 


E were all on one of the Sierra 

Club outings in the high 

Sierra. I had started out to 
lead a‘large party up one of the peaks 
I had climbed on a previous ex- 
cursion, and then intended to pilot 
a smaller party in an ascent of a 
remoter and very difficult moun- 
tain. But during the first day’s 
climb we encountered a long snow- 
field with deeply recessed knife edges, 


and in kicking off these edges to 
make an easier path, I weakened a 
previously sprained ankle and it was 
with serious inconvenience that I 
reached base camp that night. This 
accident forced me to forego the 
strenuous attempt of the remoter 
peak. 

The main party returned to our 
central camp that afternoon, while I 
remained at base camp with the am- 
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bitious ones, and, although my ankle 
was some better the next morning, I 
decided to forego the trip. After 
seeing the others wend their way up 
and over the pass with their heavy 
packs, to be gone several days, I 
tidied up the camp and started back 
to rejoin the main party with the 
pack train that came early in the 
morning from the main camp. At 
noon I lunched, and having found a 
rod, line, and flies, left by one of the 
party, I thought to try a cast or two 
en the way home. 

It was about three in the afternoon 
that I happened on a large stream 
where I made my first cast, over a 
sedgy bank near an overhanging wil- 
low bush. Almost as soon as the fly 
reached the water it was taken, and 
I had a vigorous fight to land the 
trout which proved to be eleven 
inches in length, and to my great de- 
light, a true sa/velinus fontinalis. He 
put up a fierce fight, far more gamey 
than the rainbow trout I’d been used 
to catching in the mountain streams 
along the Sierra Nevada, and it was 
with greater caution and more acute 
expectation that I again cast in the 
same spot. There was scarcely a 
ripple on the water and no fish in 
sight. But I lurked carefully behind 
the willow and cast around it, and 
from beneath the overhanging bank 
came the second fish with a rush, and 
at the second cast was safely hooked. 
During another sharp struggle of 
several minutes I played him care- 
fully, and landed the mate to the first. 
It was evident that they were in pairs 
and at that time of day in the deep 
pools and beneath the shelter of the 
willows and the overhanging turfy 
banks of the stream that here for the 
most part ran placidly through a 
glacial meadow. 

Several more casts brought no re- 
sponse, so cutting a willow and 
stringing on the pair of speckled 
beauties I moved on down stream to 
the next likely spot, all the time exer- 
cising the greatest caution to avoid 
the observation of my finny quarry. 
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AN UNEXPECTED AFTERNOON 


Carefully examining my gray hackle- 
fly, I once more cast, but no response 
came until the third time down 
stream placed the fly near the bank, 
where it was taken instantly by what 
seemed to my excited vision to be the 
father of all trout. With a rush down 
stream he took out nearly all my line, 
and | blessed the fact that no rocks, 
roots or trees obstructed the river 
bed. I reeled in carefully until near 
the bank he again darted across 
stream and up. Keeping a taut line 
on him, I finally tired him out and 
landed, what proved to be one of the 
largest of the afternoon’s catch, six- 
teen inches long. He fought longer 
and more fiercely than any twenty- 
four inch rainbow I ever caught; and, 
while a little disappointed with his 
measured length, I was delighted 
with his beautiful colorings and the 
rich iridescent spots that determined 
his species. 

Forgetting my sprained ankle and 
the nine long, strange miles that lay 
before me on the way to camp, I 
fished on all the afternoon with most 
exciting sport. I had to cut the sec- 
ond willow as my stiing of trout 
lengthened. How th:y fought and 
struggled, leaping out of the water, 
their sides gleaming with the sheen 
of the reflected sunlight, running out 
the line up stream or down, until at 
last, exhausted, they came to bank. 
I had read of such sport but had 
never actually known it before. 

As the sun went behind the ridge 
to westward the shadows on the 
water began to deepen, and I then put 
on a white miller for a final cast or 
two. I had reached a deep, smooth 
stretch of slow moving water above 
a giacial rock dam. Carefully ap- 
proaching behind a thick clump of 
willows, I cast out on to the middle 
of a stili pool which was at once 
troubled by the struggles of a noble 
trout that had been lurking in the 
depths awaiting his evening meal. It 
was a battle royal. Down to the for- 
tunately ciear depths—up stream— 
across— at times taking line almost 
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faster than I could pay out—then 
sulking as I hastily reeled in to keep 
tension on the hook—after what 
seemed not less than half an hour I 
landed the king of the pool, nineteen 
inches long. 

The deepening dusk and my re- 
monstrating ankle reminded me of 
the long tramp before me to camp 
and supper. I struggled on through 
the woods, over rocks and fallen trees, 
scaring an occasional nocturnal por- 
cupine out of a year’s growth, the 
strings of trout growing heavier and 
heavier. Here and there were rocky 
little mountain torrents to czoss, and 
one large strearn that I knew could 
be passed only on a certain log. It 
took me half an hour in the boskv 
depths of the foothill forest to find 
this log, and then in crossing I 
slipped and almost fell into the toss- 
ing torrent below. But through it 
all I hung grimly to my willow 
strings, and at half past ten aroused 


the camp, when I| was greeted with 
welcoming shouts, and while I sougit 
the commissary tent my friends 
counted my strings of gleaming beau- 
ties—twenty-five in all. 

I have fished in many streams on 
the flanks of the Sierra Nevada, I 
have caught longer strings of trout 
and larger trout, but never before or 
since have I enjoyed such royal sport 
as these rare trout gave me that af- 
ternoon. 

In the glorious days of midsummer 
in the mountains you may enjoy the 
delights of fly casting for trout in 
many a stream from the Feather river 
to the Kern, and if you fish these 
streams as I have, you will some day, 
as I did, drop onto this stream, the 
only one I know to be stocked with 
this, the gamiest variety of trout, the 
salvelinus fontinalis, But you must 
find this stream for yourself, for I 
shall certainly never locate it more 
definitely for you. 





UP WHITNEY BY LONE PINE 
TRAIL 


By Frank Adams 


Photographs by the Author 


EW people realize that the sum- 
mit of Mount Whitney, the 
highest mountain in the United 

States, is but a dozen miles removed 
from a comfortable wagon road, yet 
such is the fact. Neither do many 
realize that at certain seasons of the 
year the whole cf the dozen miles 
between the summit and the wagon 
road can be covered on animals. 

A year ago the enterprising citizens 
of Lone Pine, Independence, Keeler, 
and other nearby towns completed a 
new trail to the top of Mount Whit- 
ney. 


‘ 


Part of this trail had been built 
years ago by Uncle Sam’s soldiers, 
encamped along Lone Pine creek, 
while making temporary use of 
Mount Whitney Military Reserva- 
tion. A part, also, had been built by 
citizens who wished access to the 
rugged eastern slopes of the sur- 
rounding mountains. That the upper 
and more difficult portions were built 
to make this famous old mountain 
more easily accessible shows that the 
enterprising citizens who undertook 
the feat knew the value of short cuts 
in mountain climbing. 





WHITNEY BY-.LONE 


PINE TRAIL 


IN CLEAR VIEW OF MANY OF THE WONDERS OF THE UPPER KERN 


Mount Whitney has been climbed 
many times and by many people, yet 
those who have approached from the 
west, and this includes the great ma- 
jority, have missed a charm that 


only the east-side trail can give. The 
scenic wealth of the west is in the 
deserts and the mountains, and rare 
the region that combines them more 


completely to one’s _ satisfaction. 
“Tender vistas ever new” could be no 
more truly written than of what this 
winding, rocky trail affords as it 
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each head a bunch of sweet violets 











leaves the desert at the edge of Lone 
Pine creek and makes its way 
through the timbered gulches and 
over the jagged cliffs toward the sum- 
mit. Yet, different as is each back- 
ward vista, all carry that enchanting 
inspiration so peculiar to the desert. 
Ever unfolding at the foot of the 
canyon lies Owens valley, bordered 
beyond by the Inyo range, its surface 
as rich in mineral coloring as are its 
mines in mineral wealth. Ever 
changing their form at the head of 
the canyon are Whitney and his com- 
panions, their faces high in the sun 
above the timber line, and promising 
pleasures innumerable to those who 
will overcome the obstacles at their 
feet. 

Lone Pine, the outfitting point for 
a trip up the east side, lies in the 
evening shadow of Mount Whitney, 
a few miles west of Mount Whitney 
station on the Carson and Colorado 
railroad. To the summit is scarcely 
twenty miles. The vertical distance 
covered in this short stretch, how- 
ever, is nearly eleven thousand feet! 
But these figures should not frighten 
anyone seriously contemplating the 
ascent —they certainly would not 
frighten one at all accustomed to 
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THE SCENIC WEALTH OF THE WEST IS IN THE MOUNTAINS AND DESERTS 


mountaineering. The comfortable 
stops between Lone Pine and the 
summit are frequent. Four miles out, 
at an elevation of 4500 feet, is Sol- 
diers Camp, on Lone Pine creek, but 
still on the desert. Seven miles fur- 
ther, at an elevation of 8300, is 
Hunters’ Camp, well up in the canyon 
among the timber, and well within 
the sound of Hunters’ Falls, where 
the waters of Lone Pine creek come 


tumbling from the rocks above. At 
10,000 feet, nestled snugly under a 
vertical granite cliff near two thou- 
sand feet high, and partially sur- 
rounded by a small park of firs and 
pines, is Lone Pine lake, well stocked 


with wary trout from the lower 
creeks. A mile above is the camp of 
all the camps on the trail—the upper 
meadow, with its stream, its clumps 
of trees, and its abundant feed for 
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LONE PINE FALLS, ON THE WHITNEY TRAII 


animals. At 12,000 feet is Mexican 
camp, the coldest camp on the jour- 
ney, yet a convenient starting point 
for the trudge up the mountain. Di- 
rectly above this camp is the hardest 
climb on the trail, perhaps excepting 
the last supreme effort that accom- 
plished lands one on the summit. At 
its end is Lone Pine pass, elevation 
13,337 feet, from which one first 
catches a glimpse of the west-side 


from the Ba- 


stretching 
kersfield hills far north beyond Mount 


panoraina 


Brewer and Mount Williamson. Be- 
tween Lone Pine pass and the sum- 
mit, in clear view of many of the 
wonders of the upper Kern and the 
upper Kaweah—Mount Kaweah and 
the pinnacle, for instance—is Lake 
View camp, still two or three hours 
from the top. This can be called a 
camp by virtue of the fact that it was 
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THE EASTERN FACE OF MOUNT WHITNEY FROM THE LONE PINE TRAIL. FROM THE SUMMIT, THE CLIFF MAKES A SHEER 
FALL OF 1800 FEET. ON AUGUST I0, 1905, A PARTY OF UNITED STATES SURVEYORS COMPLETED A LEVEL 
LINE TO THE SUMMIT, FINDING IT TO HAVE AN ELEVATION OF 14,502 FEET, WHICH PROVED 
IT TO BE THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE UNITED STATES 


SHEEP MOUNTAIN, OR “OLD MT. WHITNEY,'’ FROM THE SUMMIT OF WHITNEY. THE SHARP POINTED 
MOUNTAIN ON THE RIGHT IS MT MC ADIE 
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the whole of the dozen miles can be coveredzby" mules 


used as one by the hardy trail builder 


when finishing his task. Neither 
wood no; water are there unless they 
happen to have been left by a former 
traveler, although snow can usually 
be found in close proximity. 

After crossing Lone Pine pass the 
trail is wholly on the west side of the 
summit of the range of which Whit- 
ney is a part. Beyond Lake View 
camp, from which there are perhaps 
no more lakes in view than from 
numerous other points on the trail, 
the journey is again lightened by the 
ever-changing outlook. As you cross 
a ledge at 13,775 feet elevation Whit- 
ney comes into view after having 
been hidden for an hour behind the 
rocks and peaks through which the 
tral winds. You say an hour will 
land you there, yet experienced and 
hardy you are indeed if you say the 
truth, ‘The last pull is a pull in ear- 
nest, One not to be forgotten either 
for its efforts or its thrill. 

While the mountains and the desert 
are ever calling as one toils up the 





trail to Whitney, you can not escape 
the lesser things on the way. Of wild 
animals there are very few, yet if you 
camp at the upper meadow and stay 
there long enough to get acquainted, 
you will find a host of little friends. 
Chipmunks will waken you with the 
first sun of the morning and only 
leave when the last kernel of grain 
or the last crumb of bread is gone. 
Birds, you will be tempted to call 
sparrows, will flit about cautiously 
until they learn that you will not 
harm them. Below 6,000 or 7,000 
feet of elevation Lone Pine creek will 
supply as many ample meals of trout 
as you take time to go for. A few 
flocks of grouse will cross your path, 
but not if you carry a gun! But if 
animals are few, not so with trees 
and flowers. At the base of the 
mountains are the “pinon” pines, 
small and scattering. A little higher 
up, beginning near 7,000 feet, are the 
beautiful Jeffrey pines, with red and 
white firs mixed plentifully in be- 
tween. Above 9,000 feet the Jeffrey 
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pines retreat, leaving only the fox- 
tail and timber-line pines to brave the 
rigors of the upper altitudes. But 
near 11,000 feet the climatic strain 
becomes too severe for even the most 
hardy of the timber, and a few feet 
below that elevation the last tree on 
the trail—a dwarfed fox-tail pine— 
lies prostrate on the rocks as if over- 
come with grief at not being able to 
accomplish for its race another full 
thousand feet of achievement. After 
the timber is left behind one begins 
fully to appreciate the beauty of the 
little annual- and perennial flowers. 
You are ever finding a*new one as 
you follow the trail in its windings 
across creeks and past lakes, guided 
only by the frequent little stone-on- 
stone monuments that originally told 
the trail builders where to go, as they 
now tell you where to go. You find 


flowers not only in profusion of num- 


ber, but also in profusion of color. 
Yet withal they must be looked for 
to be found, for they have chosen to 
grow where, in the nature of things, 
they must grow—deep in the crev- 
ices between the rocks. If you follow 
the trail the last of July or the first 
of August you will find, from 13,000 
to 14,000 feet, perhaps the most per- 
fect of them all—the dainty polemo- 
nium, each head a bunch of sweet 
violets, each flower as fragrant as an 
heliotrope. Nestled close to it you 
may also find a brilliant member of 
the dandelion family—Aulse algida 
—full of the pure, golden sun of the 
high altitudes. 

But the story of the Lone Pine 
trail to Mount Whitney must be 
learned at first hand from each of the 
characters in it. A three-days’ round 
trip from Lone Pine will indicate its 
secret. A week’s trip should tell it. 
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OLD MISSION IDYLS 


By Charles Warren Stoddard 


Author of ‘‘ South Sea Idyls,’’ ‘‘ For The Pleasure of His Company,’’ etc. 


IN SIX PARTS—PART ONE 


THE MAKING OF A MISSION 


Photographs by C. C. 


friars who were carrying the 
Cross into a new land to plant 
Out of the desert 


O%: of the desert they came, the 


it there forever. 
of Lower California, where the 
missions were blighted by famine 
and drought, they toiled faithfully 
northward. Dust was upon their 
sandals and their robes were of the 
color of the dust and of the hills 
where the grass was burnt brown by 
the rays of the summer sun that shot 
fiercely and relentlessly from that 
cloudless sky. 

And who were these they were 
secking to regenerate—the Fathers 
of the Desert, foot-sore and weary? 


Pierce 


We know little or nothing of their 
origin. Some say they were the de- 
scendants of the Jews, the Phoeni- 
cians, or the Carthagenians. Let 
them prove it. They were wander- 
ing tribes, the whole of them; and, 
being wandering tribes, what more 
natural than this—that they should 
have strayed over the Mexican bor- 
der, then unidentified, and in their 
rovings have peopled all the sea coast 
from the tropics to the snow line? 
Father Torquemada, in his “Mon- 
arquia Indiana,” says the tribes that 
peopled the Mexican territory were 
the Tulticas, the Chichimeas; the 
Aculnas and the Mexicanos, from 
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one or the other of these the Califor- 
nia Indians must have sprung. It 
seems unlikely that they could have 
descended from the Tulticas, for 
tultica means art, and no matter how 
primitive their art may have been, the 
aboriginal Californians have left not 
the slightest trace of it. According 
to the observations of Father Tor- 
quemada they strongly resembled the 
Chichimecas. He says: “Near the 
northern boundary of Mexico there 
was a province, the principal city of 
which was called Amaqueme; its in- 
habitants, Chichimecas, were people 
entirely naked, fierce in appearance, 
and great warriors. Their arms, the 
bow and arrows; their ordinary sus- 
tenance, game and wild fruits; and 
their habitations were caves, or huts 
made of straw. As it was their man- 
ner of life habitually to roam about 
among the mountains in search of 
game, they paid but little or no at- 
tention to the art of building.” 
There were many Indian tribes on 
the Pacific Coast when the Francis- 
can missions were founded. They 
must have been extremely clannish 
and they were most likely of various 
origins. Their manners, customs, 
and language were separate and dis- 
tinct. It could hardly be possible 
that such diversity of tongues could 
be dialects branching from a common 
root, for they bore no resemblance 
one to another. So numerous and 
varied were the tongues then spoken 
in California that in every fifteen or 
twenty leagues was found a distinct 
dialect and no two of these bore the 
least resemblance to each other. The 
natives of San Diego could not un- 
derstand a word of the language in 
common use at San Juan Capistrano; 
while another tongue was employed 
at Santa Barbara and still others far- 
ther north. As with languages and 
dialects, so with manners and cus- 
toms: the Indians between Santa 
Barbara and St. Lucas wore long hair 
and took pride in the length of it; 
those in the vicinity of Monterey 
shaved their heads with an equal 
pride. 
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They were ever idle, those aborig- 
ines—at least the males were; the 
ground was left untilled; no seed was 
sown; no fruit-bearing trees planted. 
Stimulated by the pangs of hunger, 
they gathered the wild seed of the 
field, or plucked the fruits of the for- 
est and gave chase to the abundant 
game. ‘This we call sport, not labor. 
They fed upon the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth. The dwellers 
by the sea fished from their boats, 
mere hollow logs. and became skilled 
in the use of the paddle; canoes 
woven of tule-rushes were propelled 
upon the rivers and all the hunters 
and fishers of the land and sea were 
blissfully ignorant of game laws that 
were to be. 

They had no knowledge of their 
own origin; their several traditions 
of the Creation do not accord; their 
mythology was as mythological as if 
they had been reared in the lap of 
Greek or Roman luxury; they were 
not vocalists or instrumentalists ; nor 


have they revealed to us in pictures’ 


any record of their aimless lives; they 
sucked the warm blood of beasts and 
ate the flesh raw or nearly raw. 
They were not epicureans; the acorn 
was their relish and to them the 
grasshopper was not a burden. 

They builded themselves temples 
that if made with hands they were 
hands without cunning. The walls 
of their sty-like sanctuaries would 
have aroused the scorn of an educated 
pig. Their visible god was the skin 
of a coyote, stuffed with the feathers 
of certain birds, the horns of deer, 
lion’s claws, beaks or talons of the 
hawk or crow; arrows were secreted 
within the skin, and other arrows 
with a bow were laid before it. 

The vanquech, or temple, was sa- 
cred in the eyes of the Indians; no 
one was permitted to enter it on feast 
days save those high in office; all 
others remained reverently without 
and at a distance. The profound si- 
lence within was broken only by an 
occasional whisper. The worship- 
pers at their shrine were entirely 
naked and remained squatted in an 
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awkward posture for hours, their 
heads resting upon their right hands, 
while they adored in silence the 
stuffed skin of the animal renresent- 
ing their god, Chinigchinich. Some- 
times dancers danced ludicrously be- 
fore it, to the monotonous beating of 
a rude drum. 


The vanquech was like unto the 
city of refuge of old. Criminals 
guilty of the highest crimes were safe 
when once within the walls of the 
temple and afterwards could go forth 
in perfect security and his offence 
was never mentioned more. The ab- 
original tribes were by no means pre- 
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possessing ; it has been said of them: 
“The missionaries found these na- 
tives as a nation lazy, cruel, cow- 
ardly, covetous. Their features were 
thick and heavy, showing no ray of 
mental or moral elevation. They 
were contemptible physically as well 
as intellectually, so that Humboldt 
classes them as low in the scale of 
humanity as the inhabitants of Van 
Dieman’s Land, who were the near- 
est approach in the human family to 
brute creation. Their language was 
a strange jargon; and here arose the 
first of the many obstacles that beset 
the path of the Fathers.” 

A Mexican Indian curate said of 
his own people: “They lead a life of 
indolence, rather than elevate them- 
selves to the enlightening of their 
souls with ideas of civilization and 
religion ; it is repugnant to their feel- 
ings, which have become vitiated by 
the unrestricted customs among them. 
Their inclinations to possess them- 
selves of the property of others are 
unbounded. Their hypocrisy, when 
they pray, is as much to be feared as 
their insolence when in tumultuous 
disorder. They are never grateful 
for any benefit, nor do they pardon 
an injury, and they never proffer 
civilities unless to accomplish some 
interested motive. They are ready 
to expose themselves to the greatest 
danger, to satisfy their predominant 
passions. Their future is ever veiled 
from them by their present. Their 
inconstancy and want of confidence 
deprive them of friends, as he who 
by deception holds them in subjec- 
tion mav reduce them to almost ab- 
ject slavery.” 

The Reverend Father Friar Gero- 
nimo Boscana considers these char- 
acteristics as being very marked in 
the Californians, but the latter are 
“less curious and by no means so in- 
dustrious.” He adds: “The Indians 
of California may be compared to a 
species of monkey; for in naught do 
they express interest, except in imi- 
tating the actions of others, and par- 
ticularly in copying the ways of white 
men, whom they respect as being 
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much superior to themselves; but in 
so doing, they are careful to select 
vice, in preference to virtue. This is 
the result undoubtedly of their cor- 
rupt and natural disposition. 

“The Indian, in his grave, humble 
and retired manner, conceals a hypo- 
critical, treacherous disposition. He 
will deceive the most minute ob- 
server, as has been the case with 
many, and with all who have en- 
deavored to learn his character, until 
time has revealed to them his true 
qualities. He never looks at any one 
while in conversation, but has a wan- 
dering and malicious gaze. For ben- 
efits received he is never grateful; 
and instead of looking upon that 
which is given, he beholds only that 
which is withheld. His eyes are 
never uplifted, but, like those of the 
swine, are cast to earth. Truth is 
not in him, unless to the injury of 
another, and he is exceedingly false.” 
In plain English, they were really 
little or no better than the “thugs” 


of civilization, though perhaps cold-’ 


blooded and unprovoked murder was 
less common among them than in 
our overpopulated cities. 

They were not without the tradi- 
tional traits of the average wild races. 
By word of mouth, from generation 
to generation, they, in common with 
the South Sea Islanders, perpetuated 
the tradition of the Deluge. Stoi- 
cism was the one virtue they could 
boast of, and youths of tender years 
‘were encouraged to endure tortures 
the thought of which might deepen 
the pallor of a pale-face; though no 
candidate for initiation into any col- 
lege fraternity whatever, they were 
branded by placing upon the bare 
body a certain herb pounded into a 
kind of sponge and twisted in some 
fantastic fashion; fire was then ap- 
plied to it and the whole was suffered 
to burn into the flesh, while the blis- 
ter was left to heal at leisure. Youths 
were lashed with nettles gathered in 
July or August, when they are in 
their most venomous state, and the 
writhing body placed in a nest of 
ferocious ants, whose furious assaults 
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SANTA BARBARA MISSION AS IT LOOKS TODAY 


were aggravated by the friends of 


the victim, armed with sticks, and 
who thus cheered on the assaulting 
hosts. During the tests of courage 
the young Indian lay as one dead, 
while never a sound escaped his 
frozen lips. From that hour of tri- 
umph he was looked upon as a man 
among men. Had they one virtue to 
their credit? The youngest children 
were taught to fast or thirst without 
complaining, and the _ incorrigible 
child ,was invariably put to death, 
while his unfortunate progenitors 
were forever humiliated in the eyes 
of their tribe. 

Reverend Father Friar Geronimo 
Boscano—delightful name—has very 
sensibly recorded: “It cannot be de- 
nied that these Indians, like all the 
human race, are the descendants of 
Adam; endowed with reason, or in 
other words, with a soul. When we 
read of the ancients—of their having 
transplanted trees which were wild, 
thus increasing their abundance and 
quality; and of their planting seeds, 
which improved by cultivation, we 


cannot but wonder that a knowledge 
so important was unknown here un- 
til the Missionary Fathers came 
amongst them and introduced the 
planting of wheat, corn, beans, and 
other grains that are now so abund- 
dant everywhere. I consider these 
Indians, in their endowments, like 
the soul of an infant, which is merely 
a will, accompanied with passions— 
an understanding not exercised, or 
without use; and for this reason they 
did not comprehend the virtue of 
prudence, which is the result of time 
and reason—of the former, by expe- 
rience, and the latter by dissertation. 
Although ripe in years, they had no 
more experience than when in child- 
hood—no reasoning powers; and 
therefore followed blindly in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors.” 

These, then, were the people whom 
the Franciscan friars hoped to civ- 
ilize and christianize. How were 
they to go about it? They had ar- 
rived, a forlorn little company, stran- 
gers in a strange land. They had 
forsworn all for the love of Him, the 
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emblem of whose passion and bloody 
death they bore before them as a 
revelation and a glorious promise to 
those who indeed had eyes but saw 
not, and ears but were deaf to all. 
Thus came the Franciscans, the orig- 
inal pioneers, into the land they were 
to reclaim, and among the people 
they were to civilize and redeem. 
A shelter, be it ever so humble, a 
shelter from that blinding light and 
from the dank dew of the night, was 
what they needed sorely, and a shel- 
ter they builded after the fashion of 
the natives. It was a little frame of 
boughs like a wicker cage, thatched 
over and over with reeds and rushes. 
The floor was of earth trodden smooth 
and hard. There were no windows 
and the door was like the door of a 
kennel, but it served their purpose in 
that small beginning. 

Even then the padres, as if guided 
by angels, selected the most pleasing 
and advantageous site for the laying 
of those consecrated foundations that 
were to long outlive them. Upon the 
trunk of a tree close at hand hung 
the crucifix. In this sign were they 
to conquer. The sacred emblem they 
bore aloft in their hands. They wore 
it about their necks. It swung from 
the rosary that depended from the 
girdle at their waist. It was mysti- 
cal, magnetic; it was to inspire in the 
minds of the unenlightened a curious 
awe; it was to attract them irresist- 
ibly and finally to lead them out of 
darkness into the light. It caught 
their eye, this symbol of the supreme 
sacrifice. From the hills and from 
the plains and out of the shadow of 
the valleys they gathered in little 
groups of two or three or more and 
drew near the padres—half in fear, 
half in defiance. It was the begin- 
ning of a conquest complete and al- 
most brilliantly spectacular. 

These were the veritable children 
of Nature, untried, untutored; with- 
out wisdom, without experience ; pos- 
sessed of limited instincts and intui- 
tions; they were greeted with kind- 
ness hitherto unknown to them. As 
children they were given welcome to 








the improvised camp of the friars. 
The men were naked; the women 
were clad in garments made of the 
skins of deer and rabbits. None 
among the new arrivals knew the 
language of the natives, but an effort 
was made to gain their confidence by 
offering them food and clothing and 
such trinkets as delight the eyes and 
the mind and the heart of the simple 
aborigines. Though feeding upon 
the grossest food, raw and sometimes 
decayed flesh, drinking the blood of 
dying animals, and eating the wild 
seeds and wilder grasshoppers of the 
fields—they cared nothing for the 
fare of the friars. When a lump of 
sugar was placed in the mouth of a 
child, he spat it out as if it were so 
much salt. Can it be that the love 
of sweets is an acquired taste? It 
was fortunate that they preferred to 
feed themselves, for the padres could 
never have fed them; these had 
scarcely enough to sustain their own 
lives and the lives of their little com- 
pany of devout retainers. Strangely 
enough, the Indians desired above all 
things a gift of garments. They 
were as Adam before the fall, those 
chiefs and the males of their tribe, 
but they coveted the covering of the 
pioneers and were never satisfied with 
what was offered them, but lusted 
for the vesture of the foreigners. So 
great was their desire that they stole 
every article of clothing they could 
lay their hands on, even to the sheets 
on the cots of the sick in the camp. 
One night some of them were caught 
on board a transport at anchor in 
San Diego bay, cutting the sails and 
ropes into convenient pieces, and 
they would doubtless have stripped 
the ship had they not been season- 
ably caught in the act. It was found 
necessary to guard the vessel ever 
after. Persuasion was in vain, threats 
were unheeded, even the discharge of 
firearms did not alarm them, for they 
knew not the deadly effect of these 
weapons. 

Let us picture this little company 
of pioneers, the first who had come 
to California for the civilization and 
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salvation of its people. There were 
three Father Friars; Junipero Serra, 
Fernando Parron, and Juan Viscaino. 
_ There was a doctor, a captain, and a 
mate; a guard of eight soldiers, five 
convalescent Catalan volunteers, a 
few soldiers, who were disabled by 
sickness; five able-bodied seamen; a 
carpenter; a blacksmith; three serv- 
ants, and eight Lower California In- 
dians. All these who were able, went 
to work with a will to establish the 
first mission in California. A great 
cross of wood was builded and 
blessed, and. by the united efforts of 
the little company, with the aid of 
willing hands and brawny shoulders 
and ropes and pulleys, was erected in 
that consecrated ground. Something 
more substantial than the wicker 
cages they were housed in, tempor- 
arily, was necessary; something to 
protect them from the winds and the 
rains and from the possible on- 


slaughts of the Indians. 

What more natural than to build 
as they had been used to building in 
the lands from whence they came. 


Adobe, the glutinous soil of the earth, 
of this mellow substance should the 
walls of the mission be builded. So 
they gathered it and moistened it and 
mixed with it small pebbles, a little 
straw, a handful of twigs, and filled 
a rude mould a few inches square and 
a very few inches deep and laid it in 
the sun to bake. Again and again it 
was turned in the sun that it might 
not bake too quickly and thus crack 
and come to grief. 

Whatever may be the derivation of 
the noble name of California, whether 
hot furnace or something less sug- 
gestive, there can be no question as 
to the fierceness of the beam the sun 
darts upon that favored land. It 
paints nature a richer green between 
the precipitated showers of the rainy 
season; it encarnadines the rose, 
brings a new pallor to the chalice of 
thé lily, and gilds with red gold the 
cup of its own wild poppy, the in- 
comparable Copo de Oro, it melts the 
rainbow in the heart of the. flowers 
that have made the climate famous 
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throughout the world. It deepens 
the shadows in the shade it throws 
and leaves a chill in them that at first 
refreshes the heated brow and then 
curdles the spinal marrow. It strikes 
into the soil and stiffens it and breaks 
it apart like biscuit, so that you can 
lay your hand deep in the crevices 
that yawn in the crust of it like a poor 
pavement illy laid—but it is the very 
sun for the baking of adobe bricks, 
and out of its primitive and airy kiln 
have risen the walls of nearly all the 
missions and the mansions that have 
been reared from pine to palm, from 
the mountains to the sea. 

In the laying of the foundations of 
these walls, one thing had to be con- 
sidered. The land is a living cata- 
comb, the haunt of myriads of squir- 
rels, chipmunks and gophers. The 
adobe brick, though durable enough 


‘if laid with care and properly pro- 


tected from storm and stress, yields 
readily to the insinuating and unscru- 
pulous claw of these vermin. Stone, 
therefore, must be the material for 
the foundation of all properly con- 
structed adobe walls; if it was a gar- 
den wall, a copping of twigs, sur- 
mounted by the Spanish tiles, inter- 
laced, and, it is to be hoped, cush- 
ioned with a velvet moss, sheltered 
the adobe from the rain. Of course 
the rain ate into it and it began to 
dissolve away; and the birds in the 
last quarter of the honeymoon— 
how brief it is—extracted a straw 
and a twig here and there, for the 
time of the nesting had come; but 
anon the rain ceased and the sun 
shone with a brighter face than ever 
and caused the light of his counte- 
nance to shine upon those adobes 
and they were baked again. So the 
walls of the building grew out of the 
soil and were of the color of it and 
a part of it; and the beams of the 
roof were rough hewn from the for- 
est in the foot-hills; and the beams 
were lashed one to another with well- 
soaked thongs of rawhide, impervious 
to all the elements, outlasting the 
toughest timber and as good to-day 
and for all time as they were in the 
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beginning a hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

Did these missions, so easily build- 
ed it would seem, for their simplicity 
was of the simplest and their artisans 
almost artless in their art—did they 
spring silently and suddenly into ex- 
istence on the brows of heaven-kiss- 
ing hilltops or in vales that seemed 
the vestibules of earthly paradise? 
By no means. They grew slowly, 
very slowly, but they also grew as 
surely as all that sprouts from the 
seed of faith and sends its shoots into 
the sunshine and puts forth leaf and 
bud and blossom and finally bears 
fruit, must grow. It must be planted 
in hope—this divine seed —and 
watered with tears and nourished in 
love, or it will wither and fade away. 

For a whole year after the planting 
of the cross at the first mission in 
California there was not one conver- 
sion recorded. This was, perhaps, 
not surprising when one considers 
how there was no means of communi- 
cation between the friars and the In- 
dians save by pantomime. A strange 
tongue is nut easily acquired without 
the aid of a lexicon. Every effort 
was made to interest the natives and 
gain their confidence, but the cordial- 
ity of the missionaries was abused. 
These people, in common with all the 
nations of the earth, were covetous. 
Unfamiliar with the precepts of mo- 
rality, they seized with avarice what- 
ever pleased their fancy; there were 
secret night raids upon the camp of 
the friars. The success of these ven- 
tures emboldened the pilferers and 
they began openly to lay violent 
hands upon the stores of the padres. 
Being repulsed, they resolved upon a 
general atack, the capture of the 
camp, the rifling of its stores, and, if 
necessary, the destruction of the com- 
missary and his devoted retainers. 
The situation was perilous in the 
extreme. Here was a little company 
of a dozen or less, housed in rude 
huts, without a fort or barricade or 
any means of defense save only their 
too often ineffectual blunderbusses; 
they were surrounded by some hun- 








dreds of savages armed with bows 
and arrows, spears and clubs and 
missiles. The first attack was fruit- 
less. In a second assault, two days 
later, the enemy finally withdrew, 
bearing their dead or disabled with 
them. The little company of Chris- 
tians suffered the loss of one, while 
four were wounded. 

One would naturally suppose that 
a declaration of war would naturally 
follow upon the heels of this disaster ; 
but no; the enemy did not retreat to 
their fastness and, having reorgan- 
ized, return with greater forces to 
fall upon the foreigners and extermi- 
nate them; they came back to the 
camp, bringing their wounded with 
them, and begging that they might 
be healed. It would seem as if the 
smell of powder had softened and 
humanized their hearts and that they 
were ripe for conversion. 

Junipero Serra was not slow to im- 
prove so welcome an opportunity of 
sowing the good seed he had brought 
over seas with him; and the natives, 
so recently their direst foes, were 
welcomed by the missionaries as if 
they were new-found friends. There 
was one Indian youth whose amia- 
bility gave promise of reward, and, 
full of hope and cheer, the friars 
sought to make him the medium of 
communication between them all. In 
him and through him were the works 
of mercy to be accomplished. Now, 
indeed, they could hope to feed the 
hungry, to give drink unto the thirsty, 
to clothe the naked, to console the 
prisoner, to harbor the harborless, to 
visit the sick and to bury the dead, 
for these are the works of mercy, and 
for these and the fruits of these had 
they come into the land which was 
as the Land of Promise. 

Having instructed this lad in the 
knowledge of the sacraments, Friar 
Junipero persuaded him to go among 
his people and prevail upon them to 
bring their infants forward that they 
might be baptized. Nothing loath, 
the messenger presently appeared 
with a company of his kinsmen bear- 
ing a child, whom they -offered for 
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baptism. Great was the joy in the 
hearts of the friars; the soldiers and 


civilians gathered to witness this, the 


first ceremony of the kind in the 
New World. Alas! At the very 
moment when the sacrificial water 
was to be poured upon the head of 
the child, he was torn from the hands 
of the godfather by the affrighted 
parents, who precipitately fled. Hos- 
tilities were renewed and it became 
evident that the mission must be pro- 
tected against the assaults of the na- 
tives; this resulted in the establish- 
ment of the presidio, the castillo, and 
the pueblo. The presidio was a mili- 
tary garrison for the defense of the 
country and the security of the mis- 
sion. They were finally four in num- 
ber, and were located at San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, Monterey and San 
Francisco. Adobe walls twelve or 
fifteen feet in height enclosed a 
square three hundred feet in breadth ; 
small bastions in each angle of the 
wall were mounted with eight bronze 
cannon, twelve-pounders, and these 
were for the protection of the bar- 
racks, the storehouses, the soldiers’ 
chapel, the dwelling of the command- 
ant, and the like, within its walls. 
Without was a trench twelve feet in 
width and six in depth, the earth 
from which served as an outwork. 
The presidio had two gates, open by 
day, but closed at night. There were 
accommodations for no more than 
two hundred and fifty soldiers, and 
there were seldom as many as that 
stationed at any one of the presidios. 
Detachments of soldiers, four or five 
men and a sergeant, usually, were de- 
tailed to accompany the friars while 
journeying through the country in 
the establishment of the missions. 
Certain of these were necessary for 
‘the preservation of order at the mis- 
sions and for the protection of the 
friars and the neophytes from the 
sudden attacks of the Gentiles—as 
the native race was called. The mil- 
itary body composing the garrisons 
raised upon the borders of Sonora 
was at first composed of: infantry; 
these were replaced by troops of cav- 
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alry called “‘Campaneas de Cuero,’’ 
or leathern companies, for they wore 
leather armor and were, horse and 
man alike, clad in a buckskin dress 
that fell to their feet and was imper- 
vious to arrows. In general appear- 
ance, when in battle array, they 
looked not unlike the knights of old. 

The castillo was a covered battery 
situated at a short distance from the 
presidio and meant as an outer guard 
to it. 

The pueblo, or town, was a natural © 
outgrowth of the mission and the 
presidio; here the Creole and Span- 
ish soldiers, after serving their time 
in the army, settled down to a kind 
of humdrum home-life. The pueblo 
was quite distinct from the mission 
and the presidio and might be at some 
little distance from them; the lands 
were obtained from the religious and 
the inhabitants were served by the 
mission fathers, though not subject 
to them, but were first under the rule 
of the Spanish and afterwards of the 
Mexican authorities. Their popula- 
tion increased; they were governed 
by an alcalde or mayor, three regidors 
and.a syndic, composing the town 
council. There were but three pueb- 
los, properly so called, in all Califor- 
nia, and these were Los Angeles, San 
Jose and Banciforte, near Santa Cruz. 
Pueblos of lesser importance, known 
as presidio-pueblos and _ mission- 
pueblos, sprang up under the shadow 
of the missions and presidios; but it 
can be judged of what importance 
they were when it is considered how, 
in 1839, the entire population of Alta, 
or Upper California, mixed and white, 
numbered but five thousand. 

The rancherias, or King’s lands, 
were farms set apart for the use of 
the troops. There the soldiers pas- 
tured their horses and cattle and their 
flocks and herds increased and multi- 
plied. One would naturally imagine 
that brighter days were dawning; 
that the success of the missions was 
now assured, and that the Indians 
were to a certain extent, at least, 
civilized and Christianized. Perhaps 
they were, a portion of them, but the 
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discordant element so fatal to success 
in any venture was not yet rendered 
harmless, and from time to time it 
arose in outrageous rebellion and de- 
stroyed in a moment the work of 
laborious years. 

There were not a few apostates 
among the regenerated; these, 
alarmed by what may have been a 
lingering superstition, or, embittered 
by the memory of a lost cause, went 
about among their people diligently, 
though secretly, sowing the seeds of 
dissension; a plot was laid for the 


capture and spoilation of the mission. 


A thousand conspirators, divided into 
two bodies, one bent upon the de- 
struction of the mission, the other 
that of the presidio, fell upon the un- 
suspecting faithful and at once began 
their nefarious assault. It was night; 
the unsuspecting occupants of the 
camp were still wrapped in refresh- 
ing sleep when the Indians fell upon 
them. The chapel was ruthlessly 


plundered by sacrilegious hands; the 


barracks were soon in flames. Father 
Louis Jayme, wakened suddenly from 
sleep, ran out of his lodge crying as 
was his wont, “Amara Dios, Hijos’’ 
—“Love of God, my children.” He 
was at once seized, dragged away 
from his people, stripped, pierced 
with arrows, beaten with clubs and 
at last stoned to death. His body, 
mangled and bruised beyond recog- 
nition but for the color of his skin 
where his blood had not yet dyed it 
crimson, was found in the bed of a 
dry creek at a considerable distance 
from the scene of the attack. Two of 
the employees at the mission, Jose 
Manuel Arroyo, a blacksmith, and 
Felipe Romero, a carpenter, fell un- 
der a shower of arrows. One priest, 
Father Fuster, three soldiers, a cor- 
poral, with the wounded carpenter, 
sought refuge in a little room with 
three adobe walls and an arbor roof 
of branches. The hovel had been 
used as a kitchen and its walls were 
scarcely three feet high. Here Father 
Fuster, with the wounded carpenter, 
the corporal and the three soldiers, 
barricaded themselves by filling the 
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open side of the little pen—it was 
hardly better than that—with bales, 
boxes and a copper kettle, hurriedly 
piled between them and the enemy. 
The corporal, a sharpshooter, kept 
the others busy loading muskets for 
him while he picked off the savages 
who ventured near the improvised 
fortress. Fire brands were thrown 
upon the roof of boughs and soon 
consumed it. Live coals and adobe 
bricks were tossed in upon that des- 
perate company. A sack containing 
fifty pounds of gunpowder, their only 
hope, was protected from the shower 
of ccals and firebrands by Father 
Fuster, who sat upon it and covered 
it with his thick Franciscan robe. 
Had the roof not been so flimsy that 
it was consumed in a moment and 
the besieged in their extremity proved 
dauntless in their faith and trust, and 
hopeful to the last, they must have 
speedily succumbed; as it was, 
Father Fuster was wounded, though 
not seriously ; the carpenter’s wounds 
proved fatal a few days later; two of 
the three soldiers were disabled, and 
there remained only the corporal, one 
soldier and the crippled carpenter to. 
hold the fort, while Father Fuster was 
busy keeping the powder dry. The 
assault was continued until daybreak, 
when the Indians, fearing assistance 
might come from some unexpected 
quarter, stole away, bearing their 
dead and wounded with them. Then 
the Christian Indians drew near with 
tears and lamentations and told how 
they had been warned on pain of 
death to remain apart, and to this end 
were confined in their lodges until all 
was over. 

Such was the fate of the first mis- 
sion established in California; and 
thus, after five years of earnest toil, 
of bitter privation and long suffering. 
was the hopeful record of it all wiped 
out in a single night. When the dis- 
heartening news of the destruction of 
the mission of San Diego was carried 
to Father Junipero Serra at Monterey 
he took heart of grace, for is it not 
written that the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church? 
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A mission, once well started, was 
sure to make its way in the course of 
time; it grew as a child grows, 
slowly; it needed watchful care and 
tender nourishment. It toddled at 
first; it fell from time to time and 
was a constant anxiety to those who 
looked forward with hopeful dreams 
—alas! too often was there a_ sad 
awakening for those whose hearts 
and souls were set upon its ultimate 
triumph. 

The general plan of the missions 
was one calculated to foster the do- 
mestic spirit. They were usually 
quadrilateral buildings, two stories in 
height, enclosing a courtyard, where 
trees were planted and a _ fountain 
played. These quadrilateral sides 
were sometimes six hundred feet in 
length; arch after arch of rude adobe 
masonry grew beautifully less in 
the dim perspective of the shadow- 
haunted cloisters. Upon one side of 


the enclosure stood the church with 
its facade more or less elaborately 
ornamented with niches, scroll work, 


cornices and capitols, that were 
moulded with loving if not always 
skilful hands; with a fondly naive 
touch, the very inaccuracies of the 
builder’s loving if not always skilful 
hands lent an accidental—shall I not 
say spontaneous ?—beauty to the old 
mission architecture that would have 
won the delighted admiration of a 
Ruskin. Within the quadrangle were 
the padre’s dwelling, storehouses, 
and barracks; from a gallery running 
along the second story of the larger 
missions, doors opened into various 
workshops, and here the Indians who 
had been taught trades were regu- 
larly employed. Each establishment 
was under the care of two religious; 
the elder of the two was master of 
the interior department; the younger 
was at the head of the administration 
of all that was without the mission 
walls—the grain fields, the vineyards, 
the flocks and herds. One portfon of 
the mission was the shelter of the 
young Indian girls; these were in the 
charge of matrons who ‘had been 
carefully trained in their duties and 
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were capable of instructing their 
youthful neophytes. They were 
cared for until they reached a mar- 
riageable age. The pupils in the mis- 
sion schools who showed any special 
talent were taught vocal and instru- 
mental music and some became fa- 
miliar with the flute, the violin and 
the horn. Those in the mechanical 
department who showed sufficient 
proficiency were promoted to the po- 
sition of foremen. 

A day in a mission so many years 
ago—what was it like? At sunrise 
all arose and entered the chapel, 
where morning prayers were recited. 
Then followed the holy sacrifice of 
the mass, at which the neophytes 
very soon learned to assist. After 
breakfast all who were old enough 
to be at work sought their several 
employments. Returning to the mis- 
sion for the noontide meal, they in- 
common with the friars, dozed until 
two o'clock. These “forty winks,” 
the seductive yet refreshing siesta, 
were the prevailing custom of the 
country so long as the land was under 
the sway of the padres. Then the 
labors of the day were resumed until 
the evening angelus bell recalled them 
to the fold about an hour before sun- 
set. Evening prayers preceded the 
evening meal; and after supper all 
indulged in sports, in games, in danc- 
ing, until bed time; and so ended the 
day, and every day save Sunday or 
a feast day, when they rested from 
their labors, were served with an 
extra portion at their meals and took 
a special pleasure in their games and 
sports. 

As for food, after the missions were 
well established, beef and mutton of 
the best quality they had in abund- 
ance; the vegetables, once well 
started, were of prolific growth. 
There were cakes and puddings called 
atole and pinole, to garnish a feast, 
and fruits—grapes especially—anon 
were very abundant. For raiment 
the males followed in the shameful 
footsteps of our ancestor, Adam, and 
donned such garments as have made 
the majority of men ridiculous in the 
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artistic eye; the females were no less 
fortunate; the blanket, common to 
both sexes, was the only article of 
wearing apparel capable of falling in 
a statuesque fold. Alas! that with 
civilization the human race should in- 
herit so much that is unnecessary and 
inexcusable and’ forego so much that 
is simple and satisfying. 

Were they docile, these Indian 
neophytes? Quite as docile as the 
pale faces of their own age and sex. 
With them, as with the most enlight- 
ened nations of. the earth, education 
was compulsory. With them the 
hours were as regular and the rule as 
exacting as if they were at Annapolis 
or West Point. With them the cul- 
prit was disciplined as he is disci- 
plined in every country under the 
sun, though it can be said for the 
credit of the mission rules and regula- 
tions that no victim of an inhuman 
taskmaster was ever tortured as they 
sometimes are with us. We have 


only to glance at the journals of the 


day, at the official investigations of 
the affairs in institutions—some of 
them called charitable—to see that 
civilization has yet its work to do and 
that much it has already done were 
better left undone. 

What a change came o’er the spirit 
of this dream of the padres in the 
next half century! A new genera- 
tion had grown up in harness and was 
no longer chafing under the mission 
rule. The land was fruitful; flocks 
and herds were feeding far and wide. 
Even foreign markets were being 
supplied with the products of the soil. 
A picture of a mission at the height 
of its prosperity is drawn by Captain 
Robinson, who traversed the length 
and breadth of the country in 1829. 
He says in. his very interesting vol- 
ume, “Life in California”: “It was 
Saturday evening, and as we ap- 
proached the buildings of the mission, 
the chapel bells tolled the hour for 
prayer. Hundreds of Indians were 
kneeling upon the ground, and as the 
tolling ceased, they slowly rose to 
return and a merry peal announced 
the coming of the Sabbath.” These 


bells were evidently ringing the even- 
ing angelus. 

“In the morning, at six o’clock, we 
went to church, where the priest had 
already commenced the service of 
mass. The imposing ceremony, the 
glittering ornaments, and illuminated 
walls, were well adapted to captivate 
the simple mind of the Indian, and 
I could not but admire the appar- 
ent devotion of the multitude, who 
seemed absorbed, heart and soul, in 
the scene before them. The solemn 
music of the mass was well selected, 
and the Indian voices accorded har- 
moniously with the flutes and violins 
that accompanied them. On retiring 
from the church, the musicians sta- 
tioned themselvés at a private door 
of the building, whence issued the 
reverend father, whom they escorted 
with music to his quarters, where 
they remained for a half hour, per- 
forming waltzes and marches, until 
some trifling present was distributed 
among them, when they retired to 
their homes. 

“As is usual on all these dias de 
festa, the remaining part of the Sab- 
bath is devoted to amusements, and 
the Indian generally resorts to gam- 
bling, in which he indulges to the 
most criminal excess, frequently los- 
ing all he possesses in the world— 
his clothes, beads, baubles of all 
kinds, and even his wife and children! 
We saw them thus engaged, scattered 
in groups about the mission, while at 
a dittle distance quite an exciting 
horse race was going on, the Indians 
betting as wildly on their favorite 
animals as upon the games of chance 
which found so many devotees.” 

Verily! the trail of civilization was 
over them all. He adds: 

“There are several extensive gar- 
dens attached to the mission, where 
may be found oranges, citrons, limes, 
apples, pears, peaches, pomegranates. 
figs, and grapes in abundance. From 
the latter they make yearly from four 
to six hundred barrels of wine, and 
two hundred of brandy, the sale of 
which produces an income of more 
than twelve thousand dollars. The 
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storehouses and granaries are kept 
well supplied, and the corridor in the 
square is usually heaped up with piles 
of hides and tallow. Besides the re- 
sources of the vineyard, the mission 
derives considerable revenue from the 
sale of grain; and the weekly slaugh- 
ter of cattle produces a sufficient sum 
for clothing and supporting the In- 
dians.” 

This little picture of the time might 
be called fifty years after, or if we 
were to reckon from the very first 
appearance of the friars, sixty years 
after. Had we been there with Cap- 
tain Robinson, we also might have 
drifted lazily down the southern coast 
and swung into some eddy—a priest’s 
garden, perhaps, in the mission patio 
—where the red-tiled roof of the 
cloister cooled the shadows that were 
never lifted out of the serene silence 
of the place. We should have found 


ourselves in the heart of the old adobe 
mission village, the pueblo, where 
everybody was lisping Spanish when 
his lips were not sealed under the 


spell of the siesta; when a cup of good 
mass-wine refreshed the palate of the 
one who wakened from his sleep to 
lisp again the mellifluous Spanish 


—bvefore the lust of gold 
had hardened the heart of man 
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and to listen to the legends of the 
past, which were the joy of the then 
present. 

It was a kind of dream-life they 
led then, for the lust of gold had not 
yet hardened the heart of man, though 
the land was full of the precious ore 
of which money is made and the love 
of which is the root of all evil. Nug- 
gets of the crude metal were in the 
hands of the people all up and down 
the coast more than a score of years 
before Marshall gave the secret to the 
world. 

It was a precious secret kept under 
lock and key for the sake of the corn 
and the wine, the flocks and the 
herds that were to give California, 
at last, a reputation that outshines 
the dreams of avarice. That was the 
golden age wherein the prospectors 
were beguiled by the tinkle of the 
guitar—the quivering vibrant rhythm 
that with fairy fingers plays upon the 
heart-strings—and the click of the 
gay castanets. These were the voices 
that were heard in the land—a land 
where one lived leisurely and laughed 
languidly and loved lustily and on the 
evening of the last day died in the 
odor of sanctity and cigarettes. 


Drawing by Kdward Boreia 








THE CAPTURE OF PAPA GATO 


By James Hopper 


Author of ‘‘ The Owl,’’ ‘‘ The Failure,’’ etc. 


HIS is to explain how young 
T Theodore Pinney, after his me- 

teoric debut in the P. I. con- 
stabulary—consisting in nothing less 
than the capture of Papa Gato, fierce 
éandelero, who for years had terror- 
ized the region of the Taal—squatted 
into a fat civilian job and forsook all 
dreams of glory. And it’s not at all 
about young Pinney, but mostly 
about his mother, the widow. 

“The widow”’—by that short, some- 
what ominous and not too respectful 
cognomen she was known by all the 
bureau—the educational, of course— 
from superintendent to lowest clerk; 


and throughout the archipelago by 


men departmental and non-depart- 
mental. This name, based on fact, 
like most things based on fact, was a 
lying thing. Close your eyes and say 
“widow”; the vision is of something 
subtle, arch and tantalizing—lustrous 
eyes, comely form (somewhat pudgy), 
kittenish ways. But she was long and 
lean and angular; her bosom was arid 
and her tongue triple-forked. “Old 
maid” would have expressed her infi- 
nitely better; but there was the fact, 
the stubborn fact, which manifested 
itself with slight provocation by a 
grim tightening of the thin lips, and 
the phrase—proverbial now through- 
out the P. I.’s—“Mr. Pinney, well, the 
less said about him the better. He 
was a handsome man, but he was a 
wicked man”—the “handsome” being 
pronounced with a rising inflection, 
and the antithetic adjective with a 
drop into tenebrous basso-profundo. 

Of Pinney pere this is all we ever 
knew, although in departmental cir- 
cles he was a subject fertile of deli- 
cious speculation. That to be wicked 


he had had ample temptation, know- 
ing the widow, we cheerfully granted ; 
but what chance he ever had had to 
succumb, knowing the widow, we 
could not imagine. Of Pinney j/s we 
knew still less, nothing at all, in fact, 
what little there was being the prop- 
erty of the postal authorities and con- 
sisting of records of money orders 
sent monthly by the widow to a wel]- 
known western college town. But of 
the widow herself, good Lord! we 
knew only too much. 

For she was a terror and a pest. 
Irom the day she placed her number 
tens upon Philippine soil, the islands 
knew no peace. The educational de- 


‘partment became a nightmare, and 


clamor filled all the others. She had 
a passion for “little trips’—and her 
will was adamant and her tongue a 
visitation. They all knew her. Her 
appearance at the Civil hospital her-' 
alded the disappearance of the resi- 
dent chief. “Give her what she wants, 
anything she wants,” he yelled at his 
clerk as he exited. And when she sal- 
lied out for fresh conquest she held 
under her arm a certificate of ill- 
health. At the educational bureau the 
superintendent saw her coming. Out 
he sprang, through door or window, 
down chimney flue; “Give her what 
she wants,” his parting wail floated to 
the clerk. And so, with a glance at 
the medical certificate, and a few 
timid questions as a matter of form, 
he made out Document No. 11—sick- 
leave on full pay. A few minutes 
later the major of the army transport 
service found the outer worla urgently 
calling, and as he dodged the widow, 
on the stairway, “My clerk, madam, 
has orders to give you what you 
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wish,” he murmured, tense with an 
immense hurry. And the clerk pro- 
vided ; and a few days later the widow 
wandered aboard some _ inter-island 
transport, made law to the quarter- 
master, terrorized the steward, pos- 


sessed herself of the best cabin, an-., 


chored her chair in the most desirable 
deck space—and off she sailed on one 
of her adorable little voyages. From 
Aparri to Bohol, through Vigan, Ilo- 
Ilo, Cebu, Dumaguete and Zambo- 
angua, she was known, her clamor 
had resounded, for transportation, for 
commissary privileges, for bull-carts, 
cargadores and military escorts. 

And then, finally, one day, she de- 
cided to settle down. 

She caught the superintendent at 
his desk and asked him for a provin- 
cial post. The superintendent saw 
his main chance staring him in the 
face. He was an intelligent and dis- 
creet man, so he did not decide has- 
tily. Fora whole afternoon he pored 
diligently over a map of the archi- 
pelago. Finally he settled on Taal, 


in the volcanic region of Luzon. It 
was just at the end of the dry season; 
he calculated that she could just get 


there. Then the rains would begin— 
and the roads were without bottom. 
Besides, there was Papa Gato ambus- 
caded somewhere upon the flanks of 
the great volcano surmounting the 
pueblo. Many things can happen in 
six months. The superintendent was 
not an imaginative man; but that day 
he certainly smiled to visions. 

So, with a last array of reclamas— 
transportation, carts, provisions, mili- 
tary escorts—the widow, her worldly 
goods upon a carabao-drawn carro, 
herself in a shaky quilesa, set out 
toward her Palestine. And the rains 
began and shut her off behind their 
impenetrable curtain. 

From her isolation, after a while, 
news began to filter, vague, insuffi- 
cient, broken like the iritating 
snatches of a telegraph line out of or- 
der; first the regular official reports, 
secondly popular rumor. She had 
evidently taken hold. The monthly 
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reports showed the school attendance 
of Taal rising by leaps and bounds to 
astonishing totals. Rumor, however, 
corrected in some degree the superin- 
tendent’s satisfaction. It appeared 
that this remarkable increase was 
largely. due to her personal herding 
of batas with the aid of a big baston. 
Once, it seemed, she made a regret- 
able faux-pas, took one of the leading 
citizens of the pueblo for a little boy, 
and, he proving recalcitrant, cracked 
his crown with her persuador ere she 
had discovered her mistake. This 
caused some trouble to the central 
office, but, as the superintendent re- 
marked to the secretary of education, 
“one cannot make omelettes without 
breaking eggs, and he (the leading 
citizen, evidently) was a bad one, 
anyway.’ Pompously couched re- 
criminations, also, came from the 
Taal municipality. It was claimed 
that she had taken upon herself the 
collection of taxes, that she levied 
thereon five per cent for school pur- 
poses, that she had deposed the treas- 
urer and had appointed one of her 
own, who happened to be_ her 
muchacho, so that the books and 
funds were securely locked up in her 
stout camphor-wood chest. But as 
the town officials were suspected of 
sundry peculations, the new system 
was regarded as somewhat of an im- 
provement. Besides, at that time she 
was absolutely invaluable with a con- 
tribution to “The Philippine Teacher” 
(the superintendent’s special hobby) 
upon the “Model Nipa Home,” an 
article embellished with diagrams 
and elevations and cross-sections. A 
few weeks later, it is true, there came 
from Mr. Rued, a_ constabulary 
second-class inspector, stationed in 
Taal, a most virulent protest about 
the burning of some two hundred 
shacks that happened to conform only 
too distantly with the ideal “Model 
Nipa Home.” Mr. Rued, being a 
mild man, thought this method of 
civic improvement too strenuous. 
With this, his chief in Manila thor- 
oughly agreed, and, leaving him full 
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discretion as to methods, ordered him 
to take all necessary measures — 
which command, mysteriously 
enough, remained forever without 
answer. 

It was just about this time that 
Papa Gato, living in idyllic ease in his 
impenetrable bosques up the sides of 
the Taal, began to feel that vague but 
imperious self-dissatisfaction which 
is the peculiar appanage of us unfor- 
tunate humans—the inward com- 
mand to work, in other words. The 
Mexican pesos of his last raid were 
becoming deplorably few, his store of 
palay was low, and the contributions 
of the villagers spoke of failing mem- 
ories. It was time for another raid. 

But this time, with his more earthy 
preoccupations, there mingled blue- 
hazed dreams. Gato, in spite of a real 
practical genius, often proven by the 
ingenuity of his methods of extract- 
ing from recalcitrants information as 
to the whereabouts of their hidden 
wealth. Papa Gato was sentimental. 
Even before the revolution, whose 


impassioned call had led him into a 
mode of life from which he had never 
been able to free himself, even when 
a humble cochero in Manila, he had 


been a dreamer. And now, Pope 
spiritually—this for the benefit of 
rural population, but treated by his 
own camp followers with large Amer- 
ican-imported winks—king adminis- 
tratively, Marescal de Campo mil- 
itarily, this deplorable trait was still 
with him. The life of an outlaw, even 
in the Philippines, has its disadvan- 
tages. Gato’s particular disadvan- 
tage, which he now set himself to 
nullify, was this: he had never seen 
an American woman. He had never 
seen one of those golden-haired 
maestras, which the American nation 
(with that inconsistency which 
prompts them to shoot—altcrnately 
and with equal firmness, precision 
and dispatch—lead and book learning 
into his people) sends to far pueblos 
‘ike angelic visitations. But there 
was one in Taal. He had heard that 
she was wonderful (it speaks elo- 


quently of his sentimentalism that he 
had never sought to find out in what 
she was wonderful; his imagination 
immediately made her so in the mode 
that he would have her so—stately, 
golden-haired and seraphic). So it 
was that Taal was chosen as the field 
of his next exploit. 

With his usual courteous foresight, 
he sent into the town an announce- 
ment of his intention to capture the 
treasury and the maestra. This was 
his regular mode of procedure, and 
not so fatuous as it may appear. It 
had the double effect of warning his 
friends—he had many in all places— 
and of paralyzing his enemies. This 
time, however, he was surprised with 
an official answer from the municipal 
council, sitting in executive session. 
This answer was three varas long 
and redundant with rhetoric; but re- 
duced to plain and precise English it 
might well be set down thus: 

“For God’s sake take her away, and 
you can have the money, too.” 

This alacrity seemed to him highly 
suspicious, so, with strategic cunning, 
he decided to hold camp with his 
main force, and to send off his brig- . 
adier-general, Gomez, with a force of 
two lieutenant-generals, five colonels, 
ten majors, twenty captains, and a 
few lieutenants, for the more facile 
work in Taal. 


II. 


Thus it was that, soon after, the 
good people of Taal were aroused at 
sun-up by a ragged burst of mus- 
ketry, a hullaballoo of yells and beat- 
ing tom-toms, and the crackling of 
burning nipa. They were prepared 
for such a contingency, however ; and 
when, after this little preliminary 
demonstration, Gomez’ disreputables 
burst along’ the main street, they met 
a reception that halted them in un- 
easy distrust. 

For out of all the houses, humble 
balay or grand casa, the populace was 
pouring holiday-decked, faces shining 
with welcome—man, woman and 
child, tao and distinguido, all ranks, 
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ail sexes, all ages. White linen, shim- 
mering jusis, diaphanous  pinias 
united in fiesta coloring. Peace and 
rejoicing, a mild, ecstatic expectation, 
reigned upon all the faces; the ninos 
and ninas especially were full of a 
goat-like hilarity and tumbled on the 
green amid the tulisanes, upsetting 
majors and colonels indiscriminately. 
And—could it be—was he blind?— 
no, it was true, indubitably true; 
before Gomez’ eyes, in front of the 
Casa Popular and spanning the main 
street, a graceful bamboo arch of 
triumph rose against the pink dawn. 
And across the top, in six-foot letters 
of behuca, was the following inscrip- 
tion: 





To the Liberator of the Pueblo— 
the Inhabitants of Grateful Taal. 











But out of the Casa Popular the 


municipal band was emerging in joy- 
ful blare, and Gomez had just time to 
compose himself into the pose of his 
new role before he was greeted by the 


presidente, dressed in church-day 
black, his head covered with the 
derby of ceremony. After a short 
exchange of courtesies, the band 
wheeled, the presidente placed him- 
self at its head, Gomez at the head of 
his own troops, and presidente, band, 
tulisanes and populace started down 
the street. “To the maestra!” 
shouted the presidente, with a heroic 
gesture. “To the mdaestra!” echoed 
Gomez. “To the maestra!’” roared 
the tulisanes. “To the maestra!” 
yelled the populace, squeaked the 
women, piped the ninos and ninas. 
And pell-mell they flowed beneath 
the arch. 
Before the original Model Nipa 
Home the band halted and with an 
ominous snort came to silence. A 
hush fell over the assembled multi- 
tude. One of the shutters of the 
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Model Home slid back; a lean, yellow 
arm at the end of which dangled a 
steaming coffee-pot pushed out of the 
opening. Suddenly the coffee-pot 
parabolaed through the air and 
landed upon the presidente’s cere- 
monial derby. 

“Caramba!” roared that official. 
suffocated and scalded; and he beat a 
hasty retreat into the hoy-polloy. 
The mysterious arm mysteriously 
disappeared. Forming a cordon of 
lieutenants about the Model Home. 
Gomez and three of his colonels 
mounted the stairs and beat down the 
light bamboo door. 

But behind the door stood the for- 
midable widow. Long and gaunt, in 
her morning wrapper, her befrilled 
nightcap askew upon her head, he: 
horned spectacles trembling with in- 
dignation at the end of her aquiliny 
nose, she confronted them, a figure of 
righteous fury. Behind her was é 
well-constructed pyramid of utensils 
from which she drew with prompt- 
ness and discernment. In a jiffy the 
nearest colonel was helmeted down to 
the chin with a big iron kettle, the 
second was sneezing to death under 
a stream of tabasco sauce, whik 
Gomez himself was retreating be- 
neath the tom-tom din of an empty 
coal-oil can, plied with vigorous repe- 
tition upon his cranium. 

Right here, however, the widow 
was led off into a common enough 
strategic mistake. Instead of turning 
her victorious energy upon the vaci)- 
lating troop outside, she allowed her- 
self to be hypnotized by the already 
thoroughly conquered. At the head 
of the stairs, pirouetting madly and 
roaring like a bull, was the be-kettled 
colonel, and upon him she turned he: 
batteries. It was a wonderful exhi- 
bition. Things culinary flew through 
the air—three sauce-pans, a rolling- 
pin, a grill, a teapot, a pile of tin 
plates. Then came canned goods 
tomatoes, pears, peaches, beef, roas: 
and corned; mutton, chicken. hare, 
pork, peas, maize, string-beans; je! 
lies: apple, currant, lemon, cherry: 
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jams: apricot, peach, grape, 
lychee. Two hams and a small sack 
of flour came as an interregnum 
Blind, deaf, helpless, the poor colouel 
swayed, doubled up, whirred, 
thrashed his arms beneath the 
avalanche. Resonant whang-angs of 
his head-gear announced particularly 
brilliant shots; dull thuds, more vital 
ones. At last, with a parting shower 
of little pected cheeses, the widow’s 
ammunition ran out. She folded her 
arms, drew herself up to her full 
height, and, her eyes shining humor- 
ously beneath her shaggy brows, 
“Well, boys,” she asked; “what is it 
you want?” 

Gomez was coming up the stairs 
again under safe escort. 

“We are ladrones, madam,” he ex- 
plained politely. “We want—we 
want—” he stammered, uneasy before 
that great dominating figure. “We 
want—ah—the dinero, the money—’” 


he stopped, then with a vague apolo- 
getic shrug of the shoulders: 
dinero, and you.” 


“the 


“Ah!” sang the widow, sardonic- 
ally, “you want me, do you?” 

Gomez hesitated. He was not at 
all sure about that. But his orders 
were imperative. 

“Papa Gato wants you,” 
with more precision. 

“Ah—it’s your papa wants me, is 
it? Very well—” her lips tightened 
into a line ominously straight—‘“he 
shall have me; oh yes, indeed!” 

Thus it was that an hour later the 
widow, erect and tense in a carro 
drawn by a pacific carabao, sur- 
ounded by an escort of tulisanes, with 
the grave and preoccupied air of 
people bearing a case of dynamite, 
followed by the holiday-decked pop- 
ulace and the delirious blare and roar 


he said 


or the band, passed along the main 3 


street, by the Casa Popular, beneath 
the triumphal arch, to the outskirts 
of the pueblo, and on into the open 
country. 

The band, marking time with the 
populace on the edge of the town, 
which they were not to leave, was 
playing “Hail the Deliverer, Hail!” 


pluim, 
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Long and in detail will Major- 
General Gomez remember (he has 
now ample leisure for such exercises 
of memory between the four walls of 
a place called Bilibid) that march 
back to camp. And his bringing it to 
a successful termination will always 
stand as his most serious claim to mil- 
itary glory. 

It was not that the train was cum- 
bersome. It consisted, in fact, only 
of three carros, the first one contain- 
ing the widow, the second the cam- 
phor-wood chest, inside of which was 
the town treasury, and the third, Mr. 
Rued, second-class inspector Phil- 
ippine constabulary—a roaring mad 
inspector, it might be added, and tied 
up like a sausage. He had been sur- 
prised in bed; the ignominy of his 
taking was deep in his soul, and found 
vent in a stream of expressions Bib- 
lical and strenuous and not at all 
complimentary to his captors and 
their country. . 

No, the widow was the matter. 

It was that curious performance 
of Mr. Rued which caused the first 
outbreak. After listening medita- 
tively for some ten minutes, the 
widow suddenly realized that here 
was something highly improper. 

“Colonel,” she cried, rising in her 
cart like a jack-in-the-box, “you will 
please place more distance between 
me and that blasphemous person 
yonder.” 

There was a pause in the proces- 
sion. New intervals were tried. But 
the widow’s carabao was slow, and 
the inspector's, possibly impressed by 
the fervent soliloquy going on behind 
him, persisted in coming up within 
ear-shot. 

“Captain, I refuse to continue un- 
der the present conditions, ulti- 
matumed the widow. And springing 
out of her cart, she squatted reso- 
lutely in the center of the road and 
refused to budge. 

A happy inspiration came to 
Gomez. He appealed to the inspect- 
or’s chivalry. 
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The inspector was cooling a bit by 
this time, and he was a man of some 
intelligence. 

“You cut that rope that holds me 
like a chicken,” he said, “and I'll 
parleyvoo.” 

Gomez cut the rope, and the in- 
spector agreed to keep his feelings 
unexpressed. 

The procession moved on. The 
carabaos labored, the carros creaked 
and groaned and wailed. The sun 
mounted, more biting every moment. 
The ladrones lit cigarettes and 
shuffled along the road. The widow 
dozed. 

A more pronounced lurch of her 
cart suddenly awakened her, and 
again her clamor was resounding in 
the heated silence. 

Again it was the unlucky inspector. 
His cart had crept up little by little, 
till close to the widow’s, and her eyes 
had opened upon the iact that he was 
not properly clad. Now, such a thing 
at times is excusable. It isn’t your 


fault if a band of pestiferous ladrones 


pounce upon you in the morning and 
whisk you out in your pajamas. 

“Sergeant,” shrilled the widow 
(with conecrn Gomez noticed that 
each time she addressed him it was 
with a diminution of title). “Ser- 
geant, dress that man!” 

Gomez demurred. Again the 
widow sprang from her cart and sat 
in the road. Again the train was 
blocked. 

“T will not budge till you have 
clothed that man,” the widow de- 
clared. “I insist upon a pair of 
trousers.” 

There was a hurried questioning of 
the band, a general denegation, and 
Gomez returned, discouraged. 

“Senora, no hay pantalones,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Give him one of your own men’s,” 
she commanded briefly. 

Again the troop, drawn up in line, 
was questioned, but still more vehe- 
ment were the denegations. It was 
not that they needed them so much 
for covering, those precious panta- 
loons; they were full of holes and 
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or less be-striped, and the men very 
properly refused to part with their 
insignia of rank. The inspector, also, 
was interested. After a careful in- 
spection, a horror at the thought of 
placing against his skin such gar- 
ments as were displayed before him 
made his hair rise on end. Diplo- 
matically he suggested to the widow 
that a transfer would only add to the 
shame of the situation, for it would 
leave one of the ladrones with noth- 
ing on at all, while he, at least— 

But he had pronounced his own 
doom. “I'll fix you,” said the widow, 
briefly. Untying the bundle of 
clothes she carried, she drew a skirt. 
a short khaki walking-skirt, and after 
an unsufficient smoothing of creases 
with the palm of her hand, she threw 
it at Gomez. “Put that on him, my 
man,” she said. 

But the inspector protested. He. 
too, got down from his cart and 
squatted upon the road. And there 
they sat in the middle of the road. 
each behind his cart, the military 
man and the school-teacher, in a 
grim, silent battle of wills. And 
there was little hope of either ever 
yielding, for, really, they were not 
especially interested in the progress 
of the caravan. Gomez was, and at 
length he lost patience. There was a 
terrific struggle, twenty colonels bit 
the dust beneath the sledge-hammer- 
ing of the desperate inspector’s fist: 
but numbers prevailed at last, and 
again Mr. Rued was in his cart. 
trussed up like a pig for the 
market, and, flaccid about his legs. 
the unspeakable garment. But his 
cart had to be left far in the rear, for 
he evidently considered himself re- 
leased of his former promise. 

And the procession moved on. 
There were minor obstacles. Once, 
the widow lost her glove and the 
command had to scatter back upon 
the road for a full half-hour of micro- 
scopic search till she found that it 
had miraculously caught on the axle 
of her cart. At the barrio, where 
they stopped for the midday rest, ‘she 
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sent back six distinct messes of eggs 
to the presidente’s kitchen, and finally 
invaded it herself, till the muchachos, 
beneath the severity of her eyes, had 
evolved some turn-overs satisfactory 
to her esthetic soul. And little by 
little her bitter will was imposing 
itself more heavily upon the column. 
Colonels became muchachos and gen- 
erals valets. When they stopped 
that night at Talisay, the best house 
of the pueblo was placed at her dis- 
posal; the presidente hustled at her 
orders, the kitchen was in panic, the 
household terrorized. © Somewhat 
softened by her undeniable success, 
she sent for the inspector, who was 
brought to her, betrussed and be- 
skirted. The long ride in the sun 
with his elbows together upon his 
spine had weakened him somewhat, 
and his remonstrances had sunk to 
unintelligible mumblings. Gracious- 


ly she cut off his cords, and as he 
stood swaying before her, “Well, 
she said, “aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself, young man? Think of your 


mother; how would she have felt had 
she heard you a while ago—” 

A last spark of defiance flared in 
the indomitable man. “My mother 
wasn’t an old-maid she-cat,” he mut- 
tered. But instinctively, in spite of 
his courage, his voice had sunk too 
low to be heard. 

“I have a son,” began the widow, 
again. “He—” 

“Lordie, but I’d like to see the little 
nincompoop!” said the inspector. 

But the widow was unshakable in 
her good-humor. She ordered a room 
prepared for Mr. Rued, and iater sent 
him a cup of tea of her own brew, 
which he promptly threw into the 
face of the astonished muchacho. 

They started again at sun-up. 
They left the road and filed along a 
narrow and steep trail. The widow 
insisted upon a chaise. One was im- 
provised out of bamboo; and thus, as 
the shadows. of night crept up the 
flanks of Taal, she made her trium- 
phal entry into the camp upon the 
shoulders of the four strongest col- 
onels. 
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Papa Gato had watched the pro- 
cession winding up to him through 
the high fern, but as it neared a sud- 
den timidity sent him back to his hut. 
Gomez found him there, in great in- 
decision, alternately twirling his lictle 
mustache and rearranging upon his 
breast the seventeen medals he had 
decreed upon himself for extraor- 
dinary valor. 

“Greetings!” he said, with a forced 
air of decision. “Have you been suc- 
cessful ?” 

Gomez took off his sombrero and 
mopped his brow. “I have her—and 
the dinero—and a constabulary in- 
spector,” he answered evasively. 

“And she is here!” whispered Gato 
with emotion. “I suppose I should 
go greet her.” 

“Sure!” said Gomez detachedly ; 
“go on to her; I am tired, I'll wait 
here.” 

And throwing himself upon the cot, 
he turned his face to the wall. 

But as his chief left the cabin, he 
sprang up like one possessed, rushed 
to the door and peered maliciously 
outside. 

Indistinct in the gloaming, a femi- 
nine form could be descried, regally 
erect, upon the high-borne chaise. 
Gato approached with beating heart. 

“Do not fear, senorita; we shall not 
harm you,” he said, softly. “You are 
our guest ; the house is yours—” 

He was very near now. 

“The house is yours, and—” 

There was a sudden movement of 
the ‘enigmatic figure upon the chaise. 
A furious slap sent his sombrero 
whirling to the ground. 

“You boorish little boy, you,” 
rasped the voice of the widow; “you 
little brute! What do you mean, 
what do you mean by standing with 
your hat on, before an American 
lady !” 

IV. 


“Gomez,” said Papa Gato disconso- 
lately; “Gomez, I can’t stand it any 
longer!” 

This was in the commandante’s 
hut, during the burning hours of the 
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siesta, and ten days after the arrival 
of the widow. Gato and Gomez were 
lying, stomachs down, upon a petate 
in attitudes of limp discouragement. 

“It’s pretty bad,’ murmured 
Gomez, meditatively. 

“We're up against it, went on Gato 
(all this took place in Tagalog, but 
is translated into equivalent English). 

“We sure are,” echoed Gomez som- 
berly. 

There was a long, pained silence. 

“Gomez,” whined Gato; “I haven’t 
a pulgada of authority left!” 

“You certainly haven't,’ said 
Gomez, a certain appreciation bright- 
ening his manner. 

“And you have 
Gato. 

“The she-cat!” spit out Gomez, all 
appreciation gone. 

“She bosses the camp!” 

“She sure does.” 

“We have to eat at tables now.” 

“With forks.” 

“And say grace.” 

“With our faces in our plates.” 

“We have school every day,” went 
on Gato, sinking deeper and deeper 
into despair. 

“Do we; well, I guess! ‘Do you 
ssee dde hhett? Yiss, I ssee dde 
hhett. How menny hhetts do you 
ssee? I ssee ttin hhetts. Oh look at 
de moon, she is shining up there. I 
loof de name of Wash-ing-ton, I loof 
my coon-tree, too’—ah, it makes me 
sick!” And Gomez spit upon the 
ground. 

“Gomez, Gomez, we must do some- 
thing!” 

“Go ahead”—graciously. 

“Gomez”— hopefully —“let’s chop 
off her head!” 

“You can’t”—gloomily. 

“Good Lord, Gomez; don’t you 
think, with my best bolo, very well 
sharpened, if we hit hard, very hard, 
that maybe—” 

“That’s not it. Remember the 
speech she made to us upon the first 
day: ‘ 

“ “Keep that in your heathen minds. 
I’m an American woman, an Amer- 
ican woman, remember! That means 


less!” went on 
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I am sacred, sacred! If you harm 
me, if you as much as touch one of 
my hairs—’” - 

“But she has only two or three, 
Gomez!” 

“Don’t interrupt me—If you as 
much as touch one of my hairs, you 
know what will happen. The Amer- 
ican soldiers will come after you. 
Not the scouts, not the constabulary, 
but the American soldiers. They will 
follow you like hounds, ten thousand, 
a hundred thousand of them, if neces- 
sary. They will never let you rest. 
They will avenge me—well, you 
know the American soldier, my 
friends. Don’t get him mad. I am 
the American woman; I am sacred!’ ” 

“But Gomez, do you think that is 
all true?” 

“It is; I know.” 

“But Gomez, the Americans, they 
are not fools. They can see. They 
must know that she is old like my 
grandmother, that she is seven feet 
tall, that she takes. out her teeth at 
night, that—” 

“T doesn’t matter; she’s an Amer- 
ican woman.” 

“Ah, these Americans; what a sin- 
gular people.” 

A long, contemplative silence. 

“Gomez, Gomez”—with sudden in- 
spiration—‘“let’s poison her!” 

“Now youre talking like a babe; 
there’s the same objection.” 

“Oh!”—more silent despair. 

“Gomez, let’s take her back, back to 
Taal!” 

“Umph—what do you think 
Taal people would do to us?” 

“Madre de Dios, Gomez, is there 
no way, none at all?” 

“None I can see.” 

“Then let me die!” 

But hope in human breast is inde- 
structable. It was Gomez who, after 
all, found the solution. 

“We'll take her to some other town, 
some town where she is not known, 
absolutely not known,’ he proposed in 
rapt accents. 

“Bagum-Bagum!” exclaimed Gato, 
rising to his feet; “there’s ten thou- 
sand pesos in the treasury?” 


the 
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“We'll raid the town and leave her 
there!” 

“But say, there’re some constabu- 
lary there; do you know how many?” 

“No, I don’t know. But the con- 
stabulary inspector knows.” 

“She’s freed him, too”—Gato flew 
from the immediate consideration of 
practical things to a bitter recapitula- 
tion of wrongs. “He walks around 
the camp as if he owned it. And she 
gave him my best pantaloons, those 
with the gold stripes—” 

“Never mind,” said Gomez, sooth- 
ingly; ‘we'll question him tomor- 
row.” 


V. 


So it was that, upon getting up, a 
little later than usual, the next morn- 
ing, the widow found the door of her 
hut locked from the outside. As has 
already appeared, the widow was a 
person of considerable executive abil- 
ity. She wasted no time in idle re- 
crimination, but promptly kicked 
through the nipa wall a hole out of 
which she emerged, fresh, vigorous, 
and unruffled. 

An interesting scene met her inter- 
rogative eye. In the center of the 
clearing a tripod had been con- 
structed out of three great pieces of 
green bamboo. And even as she 
looked a man was tying a supple liana 
to the apex, while another worker 
tied a slip knot to the loose extremity. 
Then a little fire of twigs was started 
beneath. 

“Umph,” grunted the widow; “I 
wonder what these heathen think 
they’re going to cook.” 

She was not left guessing long. 
Out of one of the huts, again bound 
hand and foot, Mr. Rued was being 
carried by six stalwarts. He was 
strangely silent. And his face was 
pale and tense. He was borne to the 
tripod ; the loose end of the liana was 
passed in a slip knot around his body, 
a little below the waist, then—one, 
two, three—the carriers suddenly let 
go, and the inspector, dangling at the 
end of the liana, swung neatly, head 
downward, over the little fire. 
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Papa Gato sauntered up close. 

‘And now, will you tell us how many 

men there are in Bagum- “Begum! ?” he 
asked suavely. 

The inspector did not answer. His 
face was very red and his jaws were 
very salient. A few dry twigs were 
placed upon the fire, wl.ich sprang up, 
crackling. There was a faint smell of 
burning hair. 

Something like a beskirted cyclone 
whirred into the circle. Biff—bang; 
two kicks scattered the little fire to 
the four winds. Zip—the liana was 
cut with a big jack-knife, and the 
widow, gurgling and choking, was 
bending over the luckless Mr. Rued. 
“You poor dear,” she gulped; “you 


poor baby”—and she pressed him to 
“Here, water, you 


her arid bosom. 
heathen, water!” 

But the inspector, very much alive, 
was struggling to get loose; and her 
glance, falling upon Papa Gato, 
watching the strange performance 
with wonder-dilated eyes, suddenly 
changed the nature of her emotion. 
“You devil!” she shrieked, and she 
sprang to her feet; you fiend !””—and 
she started toward him. 

To Papa Gato’s eternal credit may 
it be said that he held his ground for 
several distinct seconds. But the 
vision of vengeance bearing down 
upon him was more than mortal man 
could bear. He broke one step, hes- 
itated, then all his courage oozing out 
of him suddenly, he turned deliber- 
ately and ran. Once around the 
clearing he loped, the sound of flap- 
ping skirts ominous in his ears; then 
a second time, for the widow had 
picked up a stick, and with mechan- 
ical precision it was rising and falling 
only a few inches behind his head: a 
third lap he began, and by that time 
all the dogs of the camp had joined 
the chase in tumultuous glee. And it 
was a strange sight, up in that lonely 
clearing, surrounded on all sides by 
an impenetrable and poisonous vege- 
tation, beneath the shadow of Taal, 
brooding and sinister, with its black 
banner of vapors, in the hollow 
silence of high altitudes, that man 
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running in sober earnest, with an 
immense concentration of his simple 
purpose, and behind him that incred- 
ible woman, flashing-eyed, hooked- 
nosed, her garments to the wind, 
seemingly gliding over the high 
grass, a gigantic and fearful witch, 
riding a broomstick. In the center, 
rom a few dying embers, a little 
smoke rose, and about that were 
grouped the tulisanes, in frozen atti- 
tudes, like a bronze bas-relief, and 
they looked at their running chief, at 
the pursuing woman, without a ges- 
ture, without. a cry, without the 
single flapping of an eyelid. 

To this preoccupation of man and 
dog may be ascribed the ensuing 
catastrophe. For suddenly, close, so 
close that the vibration of it could be 
felt, but muffled in the impenetrabil- 
ity of the jungle, a shot rang out. 
This was followed by a crepitating 
volley; a buzz of lead passed over- 
head. Silently, with a minimum of 
movement, the ladrones, as if at a 
preconceived signal, slid across the 
clearing and into the wilderness 
Just at that psychological 


beyond. 
moment, the widow caught up with 


Gato. Calmly, dexterously, as one 
spanks a child, she upset him, face 
down, and resolutely sat upon him. 
Then, readjusting her skirts about 
her limbs and her spectacles upon her 
nose, she grimly waited. 

Shouts came to her ears, a hewing 
and hacking of bushes, a crackling of 
bamboo. Vague brown spots ap- 
peared against the metallic green 
foliage; they massed, detached tiiem- 
selves and burst into the clearing—a 
detachment of constabulary. At their 
head, charging furiously, was a lieu- 
tenant, slender and boyish, in accou- 
trement ridiculously new. He was 
enjoying himself immensely. A fine 
ardor was in his face; his cap was off, 
his hair streamed in the wind; he 
held a naked sword extended up and 
forward in statuesque gesture. 
Across the clearing he came, straight 
as a bee; his eyes flashing, his nostrils 
distended, all athrill with military 
glory. 


And suddenly he was nose to nose 
with the widow, who had slowly risen 
and now confronted him majestically, 
her foot upon the luckless Papa Gato. 
An extraordinary change came over 
the young warrior. His martial ex- 
citement, his keen zest, his bravado 
collapsed; his sword dropped till its 
point touched the ground; his flaming 
uniform took on cringing folds. 

“Mamma!” he cried, a little wist- 
fully. 

“Boy,” shouted the widow; “boy, 
what are you doing here! Quick, 
give me _ this’—she snatched the 
sword from his hand—‘that also”— 
she whisked the revolver out of his 
holster. “Oh, that child, that child,” 
she wailed. Out in the jungle there 
were cries, hollow and muffled in the 
crepe of vegetation; a few shots rang, 
dull as if under-ground. Three or 
four bullets whirred overhead. 

“Down! Down!” cried the widow; 
“down, boy,”’—and her iron claw 
sank into his shoulder, bearing him 
down, and irresistibly he fell upon the 
luckless Gato. “That’s right, sit on 
him,” the widow whispered hoarsely ; 
“and don’t you move, don’t you 
budge. My God, if only I can get you 
out of this—” She turned toward the 
jungle, straight to her full height, a 
strange, inflexible figure with the 
sabre in her right hand, the revolver 
in her left, a heroic figure, really 
keeping guard there upon her boy, 
her son, her baby, her treasure in 
life; the object upon which had 
flowed all her wealth of love, of ten- 
derness, leaving her, soul and body, 
and sterile and bitter and awesome. 

Into the depths toward which she 
peered with watchful eyes, a vague, 
mysterious tumult was taking place, 
lost, devoured in the brooding silence 
about it. 

Her back to her son, tensely keep- 
ing guard, she was questioning fever- 
ishly. 

“Oh, why did you come? How 
could you, how could you! Without 
telling me. This country is not fit for 
you. And the constabulary! How 
could you, how could you!” 
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He answered her as well as he 
could. Really, he would have pre- 
ferred to be there with his men in the 
jungle. 

Really, it was a pretty bit of coin- 
cidences, that young man, suddenly 
boiling with desire to do, leaving his 
college, taking a position in the Phil- 
ippine constabulary, arriving over the 
sea just in time to learn of his 
mother’s capture, begging for a place 
in the rescuing party, then, in fever- 
ish impatience, distancing with his 
detachment all the others, 

From the depths of the jungle, 
piercing above the muffled tumult, 
there came a great, clear cry. Then 
there was absolute silence. A fly 
buzzed about the group. A squad of 
constabulary men, soiled, bloody and 
disheveled, carrying a bound pris- 
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oner, broke into the clearing. An- 
other—the affair was over. 

The sword fell with a clang from 
the widow’s hand; the revolver rolled 
after it; and then, stiffly, with extra- 
ordinary dignity, she slowly fell into 
the arms of her son. The widow had 
fainted. 

But it was a weakness that was but 
momentary. By the time that civil- 
ization was reached, she was again 
in possession of all her faculties. 
Thus it was that young Pinney sat 
down, and, beneath the rigid shadow 
of her dominating presence, filled a 
blank form of resignation for the ben- 
efit of the chief in Manila; and thus 
it is that he now catches flies in the 
office of one of the “snap” depart- 
ments, while the widow spanks young 
hopefuls in the Manila normal school. 





THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 


A Tale of the San Francisco Earthquake and Fire 


By Charles Gilman Norris 


ILBUR CLAXTON paused at 
W the corner of Market and 
Montgomery and watched a 
late cable car rumbling by on its way 
to the ferry. He was deliberating 
whether he should go home. Market 
Street, uptown, presented an inviting 
appearance. A number of electric 
signs were still glowing and there 
were many pleasure seekers abroad. 
Across the street a party came out 
of the Palace, where they had been 
supping in the Palm Garden; they 
clambered into an automobile and 
whizzed uptown, the siren of the 
machine wailing musically. 
Claxton drew out his watch and 
found it was nearly one. Abruptly 
he turned down Montgomery to- 


wards his office. He could not go 
home until he hd obtained a better 
control of himself. This news of 
Deering’s would not adjust itself in 
his mind. He let himself into the big 
office building with his pass key and 
began to climb the eleven flights of 
massive steps. He had no difficulty 
in finding his own door, in spite of 
the fact that the lights were not on, 
for he could easily see his name, 
“Wilbur Claxton, M. D.,” in the 
lower right hand corner of the door 
marked, “Private.” 

He went to the window before 
turning the button of the electric 
lights and leaned his forehead 
against the chilled glass. It felt very 
refreshing to his burning head. Far 
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below him lay the city, the roofs of 
the houses jogging against each 
other, crowding and elbowing one an- 
other, some towering above the oth- 
ers, some hugging the lee of more 
substantial buildings and _ others 
clinging to the perpendicular wall of 
a giant sky-scraper. His office was 
in the rear, but he could see portions 
of the streets nearby which dissected 
the confused mass. A little further 
on, however, the buildings seemed to 
wedge themselves into a confused 
tangle and jam that ended abruptly at 
the water front. 

Claxton was not in the mood to 
appreciate. His heart was consumed 
with a fierce jealousy. He had con- 
trolled himself for the last hour or so, 
but now, alone in his office, he gave 
way entirely to the agony of his pent- 
up feelings. It seemed preposterous 
that Frances should have consented 
to marry Deering. Deering was his 
best friend, it was true. All three of 
them had chummed together while 
he had lived in the East, but he had 
always thought that it was generally 
understood that he and _ Frances 
would one day marry. He had not 
spoken about the matter to her, but 
he believed that she had always 
known it. He considered that 
no man had the right to ask a woman 
to marry until he had sufficient means 
to properly take care of her. He had 
returned to San Francisco a_ year 
sooner than he had expected in or- 
der that this very thing might sooner 
be accomplished. In the last two 
years he had succeeded beyond his 
hopes and the summer was to see the 
fulfillment of his ambition. He had 
even picked out the house where they 
were to live. And now Deering, his 
best friend, came between them! 

He turned from the window and 
flung himself into the chair at his 
desk, burying his throbbing head in 
his arms. 


“Deering ! have 


Why should it 


been Deering?” he found himself say- 
’b ‘o 


ing again and again. It was a real 
regret to Claxton that the ability to 
hate Deering was denied him. He 
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struggled with himself, but to no pur- 
pose. He recalled, with no bitterness 
of feeling, Deering’s jubilation and 
unsuppressed pleasure when he had 
broken the news to him a few hours 
before. 

Deering had arrived that Tuesday 
afternoon from the East and Claxton 
had at once appropriated him. It was 
his first visit to San Francisco, and 
Claxton had determined that he 
should receive his impression of Bo- 
hemian San Francisco under personal 
supervision. Of course, he could have 
dined him at the Palace, taken him to 
hear Caruso in Carmen and then 
to supper at Zinkand’s or the Tavern, 
but he knew that Deering was quite 
familiar with that kind of life. Clax- 
ton, therefore, lured him from his ho- 
tel and piloted him towards the other 
end of Kearny Street, where in the 
midst of the Mexican quarter, oppo- 
site the old jail, he introduced him to 
Mathias. That restaurant keeper 
had immediately risen to the occasion. 
They dined in the back room, papered 
with wonderful lithographs of famous 
bull fights, and between the warbles 
of Mathias’ mocking bird they had 
feasted on mysterious peppery Mexi- 
can dishes with odd sonorous names: 
chile con carne, enchiladas, frijoles, 
tortillas and tamales. 

When the seemingly endless din- 
ner was done and they had inspected 
Mathias’ souvenir book and had per- 
formed all the rites which were pre- 
scribed, Claxton and Deering found 
themselves again in the street. It 
was difficult to believe the sight that 
greeted them was a part of a great 
American city. Everywhere was a 
strange mingling of Italians and 
Mexicans, a fantastic combination of 
foreign and American dress, and a 
mixed babble of unfamiliar languages. 
A romantic, picturesque atmosphere 
pervaded everything; children laugh- 
ed and capered in the streets; a guitar 
hummed in a doorway; street venders 
cried their wares; the men lounged 
and smoked their cigarettes, and one 
felt the gaze of half-curious eyes. 
from the shade of mantillas. 
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The character of the _ people 
changed farther down the street. The 
quaint atmosphere faded. Cigar 
stands and restaurants with menus on 
blackboards in front, succeeded. 
Pawn shops, saloons and_ shooting 
galleries took the place of the quaint 
quarters of the Mexicans and Italians. 
It had been noisy and crowded there, 
and Claxton was glad on Deering’s 
account when they found Portsmouth 
Square—the old plaza—with its thick 
dark foliage and refreshing odor of 
wet grass, where always the golden 
ship of Robert Louis Stevenson sailed 
its never-ending voyage of commemo- 
ration. 

They sauntered across the square, 
and the scene abruptly changed, as if 
they were in a ceaselessly shifting 
panorama. The streets became nar- 
row and dingy, the houses squalid 
and huddled together. Everywhere, 
however, bright flashes of brilliant 
color relieved their gloomy and sin- 
ister aspect. Large pot-bellied lan- 
terns, red with lettering, swung from 
balconies; yellow and_ vermillion 
strips of paper, bearing odd symbols 
and characters, were pasted on win- 
dows and lintels, while queer green 
pottery and gay silks could be seen 
in profusion inside the gaudy shops. 
There was a strange mingling of 
odors, a smell of musk and incense, 
of fish and vegetables, of dark, un- 
cleanly alleys, of stale tobacco and 
burning punk. The streets were 
crowded with a blue-bloused, hurry- 
ing throng that shuffled past, silent, 
indifferent. 

This was Chinatown, a part of the 
city Claxton dearly loved. They vis- 
ited the gilded restaurant above the 
plaza and had tea and then went to 
the Joss House and Chinese theater, 
and finally to Sing Fat’s, where Deer- 
ing loaded himself with jade rings, 
chiseled ivories and _ royal colored 
embroideries. When they had re- 
turned to civilization, Claxton sug- 
gested visiting the top of the Call 
Building, as it was early yet and he 
wished Deering to see San Francisco 
from that vantage. They found a 





table near a window of the restaurant 
that occupied the top floor, and there 
for two hours they had sat gazing 
over the city which lay below them. 

It was here that Deering had told 
Claxton the news of his intended mar- 
riage to Frances Stanyan. The 
evening had been so perfect, so ideal, 
that the blow was all the more brutal. 
Deering did not spare him. Claxton 
listened very pale, slowly turning his 
spoon in his untouched coffee. Then 
had come the painful moment when 
he must offer his congratulations. He 
was grateful that his voice did not 
falter. He shut his teeth and deter- 
mined that Deering should not guess 
his pain. But after a while the strain 
became too great. He complained 
that he was tired. Deering accused 
himself for being thoughtless and 
they walked to the Palace and parted 
with a final “See you in the morn- 
ing.” Then it was that Claxton had 
sought the solitude of his office. 

What made Claxton’s sorrow more 
acute was the suddenness with which 
the news had come. He drained his 
cup of bitterness and grief to its dregs 
and it carried him down into the pit. 
He was left without consolation or 
hope. The thought of the long, long 
days, weeks and months ahead of him 
when he would be sitting as he did 
then, his head bowed upon his hands, 
wretched and unhappy, was utterly 
intolerable. He could foresee the sor- 
row, the heartache, the unending, un- 
allayed agony that he must endure 
day after day without any hope, or 
other interest, or surcease to his pain. 
His spirit rebelled. Why, he asked 
himself, why was this necessary, why 
must he go on playing a role, acting 
a deception, living a lie, like a Canio 
in another Pagliacci? 

The miniature steel clock on the 
medicine case ticked constantly; the 
regular beat of the passing seconds 
was the only sound that could be 
heard. An appalling silence pervaded 
the office, the building, the empty 
street below. The moon, hidden 
every few minutes by patches of fog, 
now threw a bright square of white 
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light on the floor and part of the desk. 
The hours dragged on in deep silence. 
There was no movement—the dark 
office might have been a tomb. 

Abruptly the man rose, and turn- 
ing on the electric light, he examined 
the medicine case. He read the labels 
on thevials. Whathe wanted evidently 
was not there. He went slowly back 
to his desk and dropped into his chair. 
As he did so he noticed his surgeon’s 
case lying in front of him. Slowly he 
opened and took from the case two 
surgical instruments, a pair of scis- 
sors and a long steel miniature knife. 

The only thing which might have 
sustained such a nature as Claxton’s 
in an hour like this, he entirely lacked. 
So morbid and so despondent a dis- 
position demanded the consolation of 
a religious faith. But this he did not 
possess. He had always claimed 
that he was an atheist, a scoffer. He 
frankly admitted to himself that the 
deed he contemplated was cowardly, 
but the future, the years of silent suf- 
fering, terrified him. And it was so 
simple and easy to end it all. 

He wondered if Frances Stanyan 
would dzspise him when she heard. 
She could never understand the mo- 
tive of his act, unless from the fact 
that the deed followed so_ closely 
Deering’s confession. He suddenly 
determined to write to her and tell 
her how much he had loved her and 
how empty life seemed without the 
thought of sharing it with her. There 
was no reproach in his words, only a 
bitter self-accusation that he had not 
told her of his great love before it 
had been too late. What a fool he 
had_ been! Writing down his 
thoughts seemed to intensify his 
grief, but it was still a comfort to 
open his whole heart to her. Once 
the flood gates were opened, however, 
his pent-up passions, his fierce stag- 
gering love rushed forth, carrying him 
outside of himself, breaking the bands 
of his self-control, crushing and beat- 
ing him down until he flung out his 
arms and fell moaning and sobbing 
across the crumpled sheet of the un- 
finished letter. 
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It was sometime before he gained 
control of himself. The thought that 
he must hasten if he did not wish to 
be interrupted during the act he con- 
templated helped him. It was shortly 
after five and only a few hours re- 
mained. His stenographer usually 
came at eight-thirty. He turned to 
wash his face in the basin in the 
corner when he became aware of a 
low reverberating rumble; the floor 
under his feet began to tremble, and 
then—the whole building was _ rock- 
ing and swaying. He hada brief mo- 
ment of ominous suspense, then there 
rushed upon him a terrifying realiza- 
tion that something of portentous 
consequence was about to occur. His 
mind no sooner grasped this idea than 
it seemed as though there began the 
crash of worlds. The building 
shook and rocked. ‘The bric-a-brac 
ornaments slid from their places and 
broke upon the floor. He could hear 


the beams and girders creak and 
groan under the mighty strain. He 
staggered back to the desk and 


fiercely gripped it to retain his foot- 
ing. The ink was_ slopping over. 
Abruptly the electric lights went out. 
At’ the same moment the massive 
bookcases toppled forward, their 
doors swung open and with a grind- 
ing sound of broken glass, snapping 
woodwork and _ falling books, the 
whole mass crashed down. ‘There 
was a second’s cessation, and Claxton 
had a fleeting impression that the 
force of the earthquake was _ spent. 
He had hardly opened his eyes, how- 
ever, when there came a sudden up- 
lift, a mighty twist and wrench, and 
the structure of steel and stone under 
him swayed and tottered. Crash after 
crash _ followed. He could hear 
masses of bricks falling about him, 
the dead impact of enormous weights, 
the splintering of wood and the crum- 
bling of masonry. Claxton fell upon 
the floor and with his hands clasped 
above his head, waited for the end. 
“Good God! How long is this going 
to last?” he muttered. 

As suddenly as it had begun the 
earthquake ceased. Claxton did not 
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move; every moment he expected it 
to recommence. But as the seconds 
passed he relaxed his tense posture 
and stretched himself upon the floor 
in the debris of plaster, glass and 
broken china. He was too weak to 
find his feet. He knew he was safe, 
however, and uninjured. A dreadful 
fear seized him. Had San Francisco 
withstood the shock? Had the city 
survived? He struggled to his feet 
and stumbled to the window. 

A cry of joy escaped him! There 
the city was—safe, uninjured, the 
buildings standing intact, shoulder to 
shoulder, unconquered and undaunt- 
ed. They seemed to look back at 
Claxton with a_ glad, triumphant 
smile. As far as he could see, down 
to the ferry and the wharves and on 
the south side of Market, stood the 
brave buildings, like loyal ranks of a 
great army. Not one had faltered: 
courageous and steadfast they had 
stood together against the force of 
the destroying earthquake. They 
had won the fight. San Francisco, 
his city, was still there. A few chim- 
neys were gone, a few cornices had 
fallen, but the city, the city, the heart 
of Bohemia still stood! 

When he had recovered himself 
sufficiently to again look out of the 
window, he could see a number of 
half-clad figures huddling in the mid- 
dle of the street, gazing in terror at 
the buildings about them, waiting for 
a recurrence of the earthquake. He 
could see them frantically gesticulat- 
ing. A group ol them were on their 
knees, praying. 

In looking out over the city again 
he could see that more damage had 
been done than he had first supposed. 
The shot-tower was gone and over in 
the Mission he could see the shattered 
steeple of a church. The streets, too, 
were strewn with broken masonry, 
mortar and debris. The ferry tower 


was intact; he could see it plainly 
from his point of vantage, but the 
flagstaff at its top, from which the 
time-ball fell at noon, was badly bent 
and careened outward at an absurd 
angle. 


His eve was suddenly arrested by 
something that he had not before no- 
ticed. A small black cloud of smoke 
was rising from a building on the 
south side of Market street. There 
was another beyond, and there an- 
other, and another, and another! The 
city was on fire! At that moment he 
could hear the fire bells, and a little 
later an engine and a hook-and-ladder 
dashed down Market, followed by a 
second and then a third. Here came 
a fire chief’s automobile, the clang of 
the bell sounding clear and ominous 
in the early morning air. A mounted 
policeman galloped past. Then came 
the people, crowds of them, pouring 
down from uptown, filling the side- 
walks, hurrying along to view the ef- 
fect of the ‘earthquake and the prog- 
ress of the fires that had burst out 
simultaneously in an alarming num- 
ber of places. 

A mist of dark smoke hid the street 
from Claxton’s sight. In an instant 
he had flung open the window and 
was leaning out. Yes, the building 
immediately below him was on fire. 
A smoking engine pulled up at the 
curb, the men tumbling from their 
places. In a second’s time the hose 
was dragged from the hose-cart and 
the long ladders run out. Firemen 
armed with axes disappeared in the 
building and a moment later came the 
cry, “Turn on the water!” It was re- 
peated again and again in the crowd 
that had already collected to watch 
the flames. 

A fireman suddenly appeared on 
the roof below. He shouted some- 
thing to the group of men about the 
hydrant. ‘There was no answer. 

“What’s the matter?” 

A man crossed the street on the 
run, his hands to his mouth. 

“No water! The main’s broken!” 

It was some moments before the 
full significance of this burst upon 
Claxton. The shock of the earth- 
quake had broken the water mains. 
There was no water! These flames, 
then, could not be checked— nothing 
could stop them! They would sweep 
from one end of the city to the other! 
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Claxton imagined he had _ been 
frightened when the _ shock of the 
earthquake had come, but now he 
knew what real terror was. He must 
make his escape at once if he did not 
wish to be burned alive. He turned 
swiftly from the window, hurriedly 
threw a number of his surgical instru- 
ments, his records and what else he 
could lay hands on, into his small doc- 
tor’s bag and tied the balance up with 
a piece of window cord. Then with 
a parting glance he seized the knob 
of the door. It refused to open! 
Claxton dropped his bundles and put 
his whole strength against it, but to 
no purpose. He studied it a moment 
in perplexity, then he caught sight 
of the woodwork at the cap of the 
door and realized in a moment that 
he was a prisoner. The earthquake 
had caused the whole building to 
settle and the door was jammed fast. 

In the next few minutes Claxton 
quite lost his head. He raged and 
stormed. He beat his fists against 
the door until his knuckles bled; he 
kicked it viciously and tore at the 
panels with his nails. Suddenly his 
strength left him. He sank down 
weakly upon the _ plaster-covered 
floor. What was the use? Escape 
seemed hopeless. His building would 
soon be burning, if it were not in 
flames already. He crawled to the 
window again, but below him the 
smoke was so dense he _ could see 
nothing. He shut the window to 
keep the air as free from the suffo- 
cating fumes as possible. As he did 
so his eyes caught the unfinished let- 
ter on the desk. 

With a rush the memories of the 
night came back upon him. The sur- 
gical instruments still lay where he 
left them. What was he trying to 
escape from? From one agony to 
another? He had been planning his 
death an hour before, and now the in- 
stinct of self-preservation had been 
so strong within him that it had been 
the one dominating impulse. Here 
before him lay the means of escape. 
He knew that time was precious. His 
energy returned to him. In a mo- 
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ment he had removed his coat and cut 
away the sleeve of his shirt and laid 
bare his left arm to the shoulder on 
the desk, and without a moment’s 
hesitation drove the blade of the sur- 
geon’s knife into the flesh at the bend 
of the arm and made a cut about two 
inches in length. A spurt of blood 
told him that he had successfully lo- 
cated the artery. 

It did not occur to Claxton before 
that the letter he had been writing 
would be burned when the building 
went. He wished some word to 
reach Frances just that she might 
know of his great love for her. He 
drew a sheet of paper toward him, 
and while the blood spurted from the 
severed artery, he hurriedly wrote her 
a few lines. He did not write more 
than half a page for he feared his 
strength would leave him too soon. 
He sealed the letter and placed it with 
his paper weight in a larger envelope 
and once more raised the window. 

The whole city was in _ flames. 
Three dense black columns of smoke 
arose lowering and menacing. Down 
near Front street one of the whole- 
sale houses was a roaring furnace. 
Below him he could distinguish the 
red flames darting upward from the 
roof through the rifts in the smoke 
affectionately licking the side of his 
own building. As he gazed, the glass 
in a window some five stories below 
broke with a crash and the next mo- 
ment he saw the window sash catch. 
He had acted not a minute too soon. 

Far below him in the street he 
could see the black edge of the crowd 
held back by a line of soldiers. He 
shouted, waving his arms. They saw 
him. A hoarse cry burst from the 
watchers. Everyone was pointing at 
him. 

Then Claxton threw the envelope 
containing the letter and the weight 
with all his might. He hoped it 
would fall in the street and somebody 
would pick it up. But even here he 
failed. The stone weight tore its ~vay 
through the paper envelope and he 
saw his letter flutter down into the 
flames below. 
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An upward rush of heat drove him 
back into his room. For the last time 
he closed the window. He realized 
he was very weak. He sank down in 
the revolving chair and waited. 

Suddenly above the noise in the 
street and roaring flames below in the 
adjoining building he heard his name 
shouted clear and distinct. 

“Wilbur—Wilbur, are you there?” 

It was Deering. A flood of return- 
ing hope brought back his strength. 
He answered eagerly. There came 
a hoarse reply, a rush of feet, the 
point of a pick through the unyield- 
ing door, a rending and splintering of 
woodwork, and _ Deering burst 
through into the room followed by 
the firemen and caught him in his 
arms. 

Deering saw in a moment the 
escape Claxton had planned for him- 
self, and quickly made a tourniquet 
above the elbow and bandaged it with 
a strip of the shirt sleeve. Then, he and 
the firemen carried him out through 
the hall, already thick with smoke, 
and down the steps to the street. A 
moment later an ambulance appeared 
and Claxton was driven to a private 
residence on Gough street, temporar- 
ily transformed into a hospital, and 
was given over to the nurses of the 
Red Cross. 

Throughout the entire day, while 
the fire consumed block after block 
of the city, destroying everything 
within its path, leaving nothing but 
black, tottering walls and smoldering 
debris, Claxton lay on his cot, uncon- 
scious of the wholesale destruction, 
asleep from weariness and weakness. 

It must have been some time dur- 
ing the very early morning on Thurs- 
day that he awoke. He had been 
aware even in his sleep that around 
him everywhere there arose harsh, 
discordant noises, a murmur as of dis- 
tant shouting, a confused mingling of 
unfamiliar sounds. For a moment he 
had no recollection of the _ recent 
events through which he had passed. 
Suddenly a reverberating detonation 
aroused his dormant mind, and mem- 
ory rushed back upon him. 
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The explosion he knew meant that 
the firemen were dynamiting. He 
wondered what headway the fire had 
made. He knew it must be much 
nearer, for everything in the room in 
which he lay, the coverlid of his bed, 
the arms of the chairs, the polish on 
the brasses, the very ceiling itself, 
reflected the glare of the fire. Out- 
side, it seemed like day lighted by a 
deep bloodred sun. Slowly he real- 
ized what were the strange noises 
which he had heard in his sleep. An 
endless throng of people in the street 
were passing the open window near 
his bed. He could hear the shuffling 
of their feet, the babble of their 
voices, the whimpering of children, 
the cries of drivers to their animals, 
the continual harsh rasp of heavy 
trunks being dragged over the side- 
walk, the great murmur of vast mul- 
titudes, the voice of an ~rmy on the 
move. It was the flight of thousands 
of homeless families before the men- 
acing danger which pursued them. 

The great tragedy of it all over- 
whelmed Claxton. It seemed the end 
of everything. 

Parts of conversations came to him 
through the open window. 

“The office went about ten o’clock. 
The Flood Building’s completely 
gutted. Jim lost everything.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Holladay’s Hill—we want to 
watch the fire. The Staffords are up 
there. It’s perfectly safe.” 

“Where’s the fire now?” 

“Near Powell. They’re hoping to 
stop it at Union Square.” 

“They'll never stop it, I say. I’m 
going to the Beach. How’re you 
going to stop fire without water? You 
take my advice and get out of here 
while there’s time.” 

The rest of the party moved down 
the street. Others approached. 

“Orpheum and Tivoli are 


gone! 
They’re trying to save the St. Francis, 


but there’s no use, the dynamiting 
seems to make it worse.” 

“They won’t stop it before it 
reaches Van Ness, and if it crosses 
there, the city’s done for. If we only 
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had water. There’s only about two 
streams available.” 

A little later came a more desperate 
report. The speaker’s tone was full 
of authority. 

“There doesn’t seem to be much 
hope. There’s nothing to fight with. 
The fire is sweeping up Sutter street. 
The Synagogue is burning now and 
all Chinatown’s in flames. Every- 
thing south of Golden Gate is totally 
gone. My advice to everyone is to 
go to the Park. The city’s doomed.” 

Claxton shut his eyes. What was 
the use? “The city’s doomed,” he 
repeated to himself. Was there any- 
thing life could offer him now? All 
the old places so infinitely dear to him 
were gone forever. He would never 
dine again at Mathias’, or visit the 
gilded balcony above the Plaza, or 
explore the dark crannies of China- 
town. The city of Zinkand’s, of 


Coppa’s, of Sanguenetti’s, of the Old 
Poodle Dog, of Campi’s, and all the 
rest of the marvelous places that had 
made San Francisco fascinating, were 


no more. What was the use? It 
was better as he had decided. He 
gave the bandages on his arm a twitch 
and loosened the twisted tourniquet. 
He felt the warm blood on his fore- 
arm. He knew he was facing death 
now for a second time. The Valley 
of the Shadow lay before him. Mem- 
ories of the old psalm came back to 
him, “Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me—” 

What of the thousands of others as 
miserable, more miserable than he,— 
the fathers and mothers with those 
little children,—the grizzled mer- 
chants that must begin life all over 
again,—the destitute? They, too, 
were passing through the Valley of 
the Shadow. For the first time a 
great pity surged up in Claxton’s 
heart. It had been only of himself 
he had been thinking. In the face of 
this far greater calamity, how petty 
seemed his own selfish emotions. Was 
there not something after all to live 
for? These homeless, wretched 
people, this poor, crushed and black- 
ened city? The tears ran down his 
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cheeks. For the first time since his 
boyhood his trembling hands folded 
on his breast and he prayed to an 
Unseen Being for pity and mercy and 
help. The prayer was never finished. 
The fluttering eyelids closed, the 
hands dropped apart. He had fainted. 

When Claxton regained conscious- 
ness he found himself gazing into a 
pair of anxious eyes. It was a long 
time, it seemed to him, before things 
began to adjust themselves. At first 
he was not sure that he was not dead. 
The events up to the time when he 
had loosened the tourniquet about his 
arm were quite clear. He remem- 
bered the warm sensation of the 
blood. He hesitated before examin- 
ing the bandages. As far as he could 
determine they had been readjusted. 
He was still alive, then. But some- 
how he seemed to be different, some- 
how he had changed; he was not the 
same man. 

Slowly he began to realize that it 
was Deering who was gazing down 
upon him. Deering? A sudden jeal- 
ous anger rose within his heart. The 
association of his recent suffering 
brought the recollection of everything 
back to him. The anger faded away 
like the ebbing of a tide. It was 
never to return. The great pity he 
had felt when he believed death was 
at hand came back, driving away 
every other emotion. About him 
everywhere he seemed to see the 
spectres of the thousands of home- 
less, ruined people. They stretched 
supplicating hands towards him. 
They needed him and wanted his 
help; some were sick,—he was a 
physician; some were destitute and 
would soon be starving,—he could 
provide shelter and food. Ah, here 
was something to live for! Here was 
hope and life and love. In the face 
of such far greater sorrow, his own 
selfish desires seemed puny and con- 
temptible. That was it. Of course 
he felt different. He was not the 
same man,—he had changed. The 
dawn of the new day broke over the 
horizon of his dark and selfish life. 
He had walked through the Valley of 
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the Shadow and had been comforted. 

A happy smile came to his face. He 
was too greatly moved to understand 
what Deering was trying to tell him. 
gon too near the fire . . the 
doctor thinks it best to move you out 
to the Presidio hospital.” 

Claxton caught the word “doctor.” 

He raised himself on his elbow with 
an effort. 

“Ts there a doctor here?” 

A man whom he recognized as be- 
ing one of the attendant physicians 
at Cooper College approached. 

Claxton spoke eagerly. 

“What I want is strength. I must 
have it. I have got work to do and 
I have lost so much blood that I am 
not strong enough. I think that if 
you can give me an injection of salt 
and strychnine I would be all right. 
I’ve got to be able to get about at 
once. I’ve got a lot to do.” 

sut, Wilbur,” objected Deering, 
“You can’t do that. Why,—man— 
you were nearly dead when they 
found = you. You haven't the 
strength.” 

“Give me what I want, I tell you!” 
he replied fiercely. “I have lain here 


too long. All I ask is that you give me 
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the injection. I must do my work.” 

“But there isn’t anything to do, old 
man; everything is gone, and—” 

“Nothing to do?” Claxton almost 
shouted, “with these poor devils, 
homeless and hungry,—with the city 
in ashes? Nothing to do? Great 
God—I hope there isn’t more than 
we can do. Where are these home- 
less families going to go? How are 
they to be fed? What’s to become of 
the sick? And the city—how is that 
going to be rebuilt? Deering, I tell 
you it may be more than we can 
handle—but we can at least try. I 
want to do my share, please God. 
There is a bigger obligation on me 
than on anybody else. Let me tell 
you—not twenty-four hours ago I 
tried to take my life. I said I had 
nothing to live for, that my life was 
empty. I’ve got my punishment. I 
can see it all now. But if I may, I 
will, I will try to help, try to live 
again,—try to be of some use. I want 
to have a part in the work before us; 
to aid in the reconstruction. I want 
to be able to tell the new generation 
when they see the greater San Fran- 
cisco, I want to be able to say to 
them,—'I helped.’ ” 
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THE PHOENIX ON THE SEAL 


In his speech before the Senate on the 
recent disaster Senator Perkins referred 
to the phoenix on San Francisco’s seal 
as an augury of what might be expected 
from the city in the way of recuperation. 
In the history of the three years prior to 
the adoption of the seal are to be found 
the explanation of the presence of the 
mythological bird, and a yet happier 
augury for the city’s future. Even a brief 
account should encourage those who, hav- 
ing suffered as did their forefathers, are 
rising superior to their fate, even as their 
forefathers did. 

The discovery of gold suddenly trans- 
formed the unimportant hamlet of San 
Francisco into a busy port, and to accom- 
modate the immigrants and their stores 
frame buildings, frequently with lingings, 
or even walls, of cloth, were hastily and 
flimsily constructed. Though all realized 
the danger from fire, practically no means 
were taken to prevent or check it. Around 
Portsmouth Square, then the heart of the 
city, were the principal buildings, includ- 
ing several pretentious gambling hells. In 
one of these, Dennison’s Exchange, on 
Kearny street near Clay, fire broke out 
about 6 a. m. on December 24, 1849. 
Though without a fire department or an 
adequate water supply, the citizens by 
pulling down or blowing up buildings suc- 
ceeded in confining the conflagration al- 
most entirely to the block in which it 
started; but nearly fifty buildings were 
burnt and property worth over a million 
and a quarter was destroyed. Bayard 
Taylor was in the city soon afterwards 
and was much impressed by the energy 
with which the people went to work re- 
building. He writes, “Three days only 
had elapsed since the fire, yet in that time 
all the rubbish had been cleared away, 
and the frames of several houses were 





half raised. * * * In three weeks from 
the date of the fire, it was calculated that 
all the buildings would be replaced by new 
ones, of better construction.” In fact, 
within a month no trace of the fire re- 
mained. 

This disaster led to the formation of a 
fire department, but before it was 
thoroughly organized or equipped the 
second great fire came. Starting about 
4 a. m., May 4, 1850, in the United States 
Exchange, a gambling place that had been 
built on the site of Dennison’s Exchange, 
it burned fiercely for seven hours. The 
two blocks between Kearny and Mont- 
gomery, Clay and Jackson, and the one 
between Dupont and Kearny, Washington 
and Jackson were entirely destroyed, and 
the fire was kept from crossing Dupont 
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street only by blowing up the buildings on 
its east side. Nearly three hundred 
houses were burned, the loss aggregating 
four million dollars. As before, the 
victims set manfully to work, but the 
character of the buildings can be inferred 
from the statement, “In ten days, more 
than half of the burned district was 
rebuilt.” 

Less than six weeks from the second 
great fire came the third. About 8 a. m. 
on June 14 a defective chimney set fire 
to a house on the east side of Kearny 
street, between Clay and Sacramento, and 
the wind being high, the conflagration 
was soon beyond control. Practically the 
whole district between Clay and Cali- 
fornia, Kearny and the water-front (then 
at Sansome street) was consumed, some 
three hundred houses being burned. The 
property loss was estimated at from three 
to five millions. But only for an instant 
did the San Franciscans falter; then they 
began to build more substantially than 
before. 

On September 17, a little 
months later, occurred the fourth great 
fire. It broke out about 4 a. m. in the 
Philadelphia House, on the north side of 
Jackson, between Dupont and Kearny, 
and burned some hundred and fifty houses 
in the blocks bounded by Dupont, Mont- 
gomery, Washington and Pacific streets. 
As they were mostly one story wooden 
buildings, the property loss was compara- 
tively slight, being estimated at from a 
half to a million dollars. 

Two more fires. neither accounted 
“great,” occurred in this disastrous year; 
on October 3 the City Hospital and an 
adjoining building burned with a loss of 
a quarter of a million; and on December 
14 several iron storehouses on Sacramento 
street, below Montgomery, were destroyed 
with their contents, a loss of a million. 
This lessened the faith in corrugated iron 
walls, but up to a few months ago a row 
of such buildings, relics of these early 
days, was to be seen on Jackson street 
near Sansome. 

For nearly eight months the little city 
throve and grew without any great con- 
flagrations; but then the fire fiend made 
up for lost time. About 11 o’clock on 
the night of May 3, 1851, a fire, evidently 
of incendiary origin, broke out in an up- 
holstery shop on Clay street, near Kearny; 
and before noon of May 4 “San Fran- 
cisco” was little more than a geographical 
expression. A few isolated houses among 
smoking ruins and a frings of sparsely 
settled outskirts were all that remained 
of the city. From fifteen hundred to 
two thousand buildings were destroyed, 
the loss being tweleve million dollars. 
And but two of the buildings were in- 
sured! This extract from the “Annals of 
San Francisco,” published in 1854, is good 
reading in 1906: 
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“San Francisco had never before suff- 
ered so severe a blow, and doubts were 
entertained by the ignorant that she could 
possibly recover from its effects. Such 
doubts were vain. The bay was still 
there, and the people were also there; 
the placers of the State were not yet 
exhausted, and its soil was as fertile and 
inviting as ever. The frightful calamity, 
no doubt, would retard the triumphant 
progress of the city—-but only for a time.” 

The temper of the community was ex- 
emplified in an owner who had several 
times suffered: on the new building that 
he erected on Clay street, near Mont- 
gomery, he placed in large letters the 
words Nil Desperandum; and there they 
remained until a short while ago, a puzzle 
to the newer generation. 

By May 15 two hundred and fifty houses 
were rising, but none of a construction 
deemed unsafe was permitted in the heart 
of the business section. 

But ere the Greater San Francisco could 
rise from the ashes the stricken city was 
visited by the sixth great fire. Probably 
of incendiary origin, it began in a frame 
house on the north side of Pacific street, 
near Powell, about 11 in the morning of 
June 22, but seven weeks after the prev- 
ious calamity. A strong wind and a lack 
of water made it impossible for the fire- 
men to check the flames, and they ate 
their way from Powell street nearly to 
Sansome and from Clay to Broadway. 
Ten entire blocks and parts of six others 
were destroyed, the loss being nearly 
three millions. Among the four hundred 
and fifty houses destroyed were the City 
Hall, the City Hospital, the Jenny Lind 
Theatre, and the office of the “Alta,” the 
only newspaper office that had escaped the 
previous fire. 

Thus within eighteen months the city 
was six times ravaged by fire, the loss 
entailed being upward of twenty-five mil- 
lions. But unaided by insurance compan- 
ies it quickly arose from the ashes, each 
time better than before. That the lesson 
to build solidly and well had at last been 
learned is shown by the character of the 
structures erected during the early 50’s, 
and many of them in continuous service 
until that fateful eighteenth of April. The 
old City Hall, whose beautiful facade 
the artists and architects a few years ago 
begged the supervisors to preserve, was 
opened as the Jenny Lind Theatre on 
October 4, 1851, by Manager Maguire, 
who had been six times burned out; the 
Parrott building, on the northwest corner 
of Montgomery and California streets, 
was constructed in 1852 of granite dressed 
in China; the Sailors’ Home was built 
in 1853; and the Montgomery block, 
which, practically unharmed by _ earth- 
quake or fire, will be one of the few struc- 
tures in new San Francisco with a history, 
dates from the same year. 
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ORIGINAL SEAL OF THE CITY AND COUNTY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO ADOPTED UNDER CON- 
SOLIDATION ACT OF 1856. REPRODUCED 
FROM T. H. HITTELL’S ‘‘ANNALS OF SAN 
FRANCISCO.”’ 


On November 4, 1852, the common 
council of the city adopted a corporation 
seal. Is it any wonder that, when such 
buildings were being erected where but a 
year and a half before had been a black- 
ened waste, the fabled bird that renewed 
its vitality by plunging in fire should have 
been given a place of honor? ‘To the 
San Francisco of 1852 it represented his- 
tory; to the San Francisco of 1906 it 
represents prophecy. 

—Wm. Dallam Armes 


PHOENIX REDIVIVUS 
By Theodor H. Hittell 


(After the great fire in San Francisco of 1856 
the Phoenix was added to the city’s seal.) 


A light gleams o’er the Golden Gate; 
A pall of smoke o’erspreads the sky; 
The burning city meets its fate; 
In smouldering heaps its ruins lie. 


The morning comes; another light. 
Far brighter than the light of fire 
Drives off the horrors of the night, 
And bids new Phoenix to aspire. 


I see it rise on every hill, 
From every rubbish pile the sign— 
*Tis everywhere, with might and will, 
The spirit of old Forty-Nine. 


SAVING MISSION DOLORES 


In the midst of devastation the old 
Mission stands unmoved and serene, an 
assurance that the foundations of San 
Francisco are to endure. It was while 
the Revolution was waging on the Atlan- 
tic slope that the walls of the church arose 
“to the glory of God and in honor of San 
Francisco D’Asis,” and at no time since 
has their service been interrupted. 

If one steps inside the church to-day, 
all knowledge of quake and fire fades and 
he finds himself back a hundred years 
when the work was new from the hands 
of the Indians. The thick adobe walls 
are still intact; the great redwood trees 
which support the roof of tiles are yet 
held closely together by the twists of 
rawhide; the hand-hewn redwood beams 
across the ceiling still bear their odd 
quadilaterals of red, blue, yellow, and 
white; and the magnificent altar gleams 
as beautiful as the day it came up from 
the Franciscan college in Mexico. 

That the altar is to-day in its original 
beauty is due to Miss Nora Iennell. She 
was brought up near the Mission and 
loves it with the fervor of an eighteenth 
century Franciscan. Just three years ago 
this spring she had an inspiration to re- 
store the sanctuary. Aroused by her en- 
thusiasm, the children and grandchildren 
of the early settlers in the Mission—irre- 











SAN FRANCISCO'S MISSION DOLORES, FROM 
A PHOTO TAKEN SOON AFTER THE RE- 
CENT DISASTER. THIS OLD LAND-MARK 
OF FAITH WAS UNHURT BY THE EARTH- 
QUAKE OR FIRE. 
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spective of creed—contributed according 
to their means, and a goodly sum was 
expended. Under Miss Fennell’s direc- 
tion, a real restoration took place, and 
not a mistaken “improvement.’ 

The story of the name of the Mission 
of San Francisco is especially interesting 
at present. The name of the Mission was, 
in the Spanish days, and still is, the 
Mission de San Francisco d’Asis. It was 
situated near a stream called “Arroyo de 
Nuestra Senora de los Dolores,” the 
stream of our Lady of Sorrows; and to 
distinguish it from the Mission de San 
Francisco de Solano, it was often called 
“Mission de San Francisco Dolores.” The 
time-saving American abbreviated this to 
“Mission Dolores,” just as he has short- 
ened Mission San Carlos del Rio Carmelo 
to Carmel Mission. The same practical 
American filled in the Stream of Our Lady 
of Sorrows and built upon this structure 
flimsy wooden houses. When the earth 
quivered on April 18th, this made ground 
sifted down a few feet to its level and 
showed the greatest movement in the city. 

3ut the old Mission, only two blocks 
away, bypilt on ground produced in the 
slow processes of Nature, still stands un- 
harmed. It is a line between the present 
generation and the missionary pioneers. 
Those zealous Franciscans loved this 
Mission as no other, for it was named 
after their beloved founder, the good San 
Francisco d’Asis who stands preeminent 
among the saints as the lover of all 
created things. ‘The Franciscans firmly 
believed that the Mission on the “Port of 
San Francisco” would become the bright- 
est jewel in their chain along the coast. 
The present San Franciscans share this 
belief. At this moment when all human 
nature seems beautified by the sympathy 
the world has poured in upon them, they 
rejoicingly follow in the “footsteps of 
the padres” and begin anew the city that 
will always extend a loving welcome to 
all mankind. 


—Aatherine Chandler 


HOW THE MINT WAS SAVED 


Surrounded by a sea of indescribable 
devastation, the United States Mint stands 
like the Rock of Gibraltar, looming above 
the leveled landmarks of the city of the 
Argonauts. Acres of debris-covered sand- 
hills, hideous with tortured steel frames 
twisted into fantastic figures, encompass 
it. For seven hours a sea of fire surged 
around this grand old federal edifice, at- 
tacking it on all sides with waves of fer- 
vent heat. Its little garrison was cut off 
from retreat for hours at a time, had such 
a course been considered by those on 
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guard. Over $200,000,000 in coin and bul- 
lion were stored in its vaults and for the 
preservation of this prize, a devoted band 
of employes, reinforced by regular soldiers 
fought like berserkers until the baffled 
fire-fiend fled to the conquest of stately 
blocks of “fire-proof” buildings. 

The Mint was constructed in 1874 of 
granite and sandstone blocks, well calcu- 
lated to resist fire from without. Located 
on the northwest corner of Mission and 
Fifth streets, it occupies a little island of 
federal domain in the heart of the city, 
from which it is isolated on the north 
and west by a narrow avenue, named after 
the Mint. A block northward, Market 
street grouped its grandest department 
stores and office-buildings. Within its 
walls were enough inflammable materials 
to feed a furious conflagration. Iron shut- 
ters shielded the lower floor, but the 
windows of the upper story, on which are 
located the refinery and assay department, 
were exposed. Also, a tarred hip-roof 
over the refinery constituted a weak spot 
in the defense. The Mint sustained slight 
damage from the earthquake although its 
massive towers showered the roof and 
court with bricks. After the fire had 
swept past the Mission street side, and 
the certainty of its returning from the 
north became apparent, Captain of the 
Watch Haws, then in charge, ordered 
everything on the roof that would burn 
to be thrown into the court. Soldiers 
and Mint employes worked with utmost 
haste throwing great timbers and _ tank- 
staves into the yard. Here are located 
some thirty tanks of blue vitriol whose 
crystalline surfaces were soon covered 
with debris, into which increasing showers 
of cinders fell. Master Mechanic George 
McLoughlin, after a swift and thorough 
examination of the fire-fighting apparatus 
and machinery took command of the fire- 
fighters assembled on the roof. Of these, 
forty were Mint employes, assisted by a 
detachment of Coast Artillery, ably com- 
manded by Lieutenant G. R. Armstrong 
of the Sixth Infantry, whose cool-:eaded 
judgment contributed largely to the suc- 
cessful defense of this national treasure. 

When cinders fell in showers among 
the debris-piled yard, this officer advanced 
a line of hose where others feared to go, 
and where the slender stream failed to 
reach, he extinguished the spreading 
flames with buckets of blue vitriol, 
though scattering acid spray drenched his 
uniform and half-blinded his eyes. For- 
tunately, the Mint possesses an artesian 
well ample in supplying this emergency. 
Engineer Brady discovered that his pump 
was broken by the earthquake, yet after 
swift, effective work, he succeeded in mak- 
ing rapid connections just in time to 
supply the building when water was most 
needed. Just as the Mint was almost 
isolated, Superintendent Frank A. Leach 
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THIS IS NOT A SECTION OF THE ROMAN, FORUM 


Drawing by Anna Frances Brigg: 


BUT A CORNER 


OF THE RUINS OF THE CITY HALL OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Oakland, after a_ thrilling 
and_ blazing 


encouraged 


arrived from 
dash through falling walls 
blocks. His timely arrival 
his men to redoubled efforts. 

The Mint presents a scorched and glass- 
less front on the north and west, and the 
towering smokestacks are to be torn down, 
but the building is intact and the plant 
unharmed and ready for a resumption of 
work. On the 23d of April the vaults 
were opened and $700,000 was transferred 
to an Oakland bank. Several million dol- 
lars more followed in a few days, reliev- 
ing greatly the money stringency. 

Superintendent Leach has received glow- 
ing messages from Washington referring 
to the saving of the Mint. Secretary of 
the Treasury L. M. Shaw telegraphed: 
“Accept thanks for your heroic conduct 
and that of the men under you.” Direc- 
tor of the Mint George E. Roberts sent 
the following: “Please accept for your- 
self and convey to those who assisted you 
in the gallant fight to save the Mint the 
thanks of the Department for your splen- 
did services.” 

—Hlarold French 


SUNSET AND SUNSHINE 


Since April 18-20 there’s been more sun- 


in the words of 
of San Francisco 


shine on the faces and 
the men and women 

than has been coming from the sky. 
Late rains and the fog clouds. of 
California’s early summer and wind-blown 
ashes have kept the sun well obscured. 
But among the people cheerfulness has 
been almost painfully common. Life in 
tents, the enforced exercise and_ the 
freedom of a half-way return to the sim- 
plest life, has been a health lift that 
has found its reflex in the smiling sun- 
shine of personal greetings. Lots of these 
cheerful hellos have come to SUNSET 
from the round world over. And the 
publishers and the editor and the office 
boy and the office cat needed them all, 
and needed them eighty-six times each 
day, while the preparation of this issue 
of the magazine has been in progress. 
SUNSET might have gone to Chicago or 
New York or to some other bed-of-down 
in luxurious civilization to get itself 
printed this time, but Pluck was the pilot, 
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and said “Not on your life,” or some such 
language, and so it happened that half- 
tone engravings and sixteen-page type 
forms and stray headings and maverick 
drawings, and lost bundles of paper, and 
enthusiastic printers, and _ red-handed 
photographers, and misguided poets, and 
frantic circulation boomers, and hot-temp- 
ered editors, have been playing tag for 
the past six weeks, all the way from Los 
Angeles to Portland, and that’s quite a 
walk. To all the friends who've helped 
—here’s thanks, and some day more. Be- 
fore the August SUNSET is printed the 
new plant will be blossoming, brighter 
than ever, and the publishers will keep 
on being cheerful in spite of good fortune 
—for it’s already become a habit. 

From readers far and readers near, let- 
ters have come chock full of cheer. Here 
are some: 


’ April 16th, 1906. 
Sunset ought to be Sunshine. 


I cannot do without it. 
JOHN M. ROSS, 
Hakalau, T. H. 


May 25th, 1906. 
Just as soon as you resume publication of your 
valued magazine do not forget to put me on your 
mailing list, as I consider your magazine one of 
the best that comes into the office. I sympathize 
with your loss and hope that you will soon be able 

to resume your publication. 
GEORGE D. WOOD, 

Appleton, Wis. 

May 5th, 1906. 
Your notice in respect to Sunset Magazine just 
received, and T herewith send you $1.00 P. O. 
Money Order to pay for my renewal subscription, 
and wish to state my great pleasure in knowing 
that Sunset is still on deck. I did not receive the 
May issue. Perhaps you did not issue it, but no 
matter, send me the next issue when you are fixed 

up to print it, as I like your magazine first rate. 

JOS. B. GONZALES, 
Clifton, Arizona. 


May 10th, 1906. 
Not knowing whether you lost your list of sub- 
scribers to Sunset in San Francisco’s great fire or 
not, I take this way in letting you know I was 
one. If you are still going to publish Sunset 


Magazine, which I sincerely hope you will, don’t 
forget me. The magazine is greatly appreciated. 
The last copy | received was the April number. 
VRS. G. W. CLARK, 
Almo, Cassia County, Idaho. 





April 28th, 1906. 
I am writing to ascertain if the recent fire in 
your city did your publishing department any dam- 
age. I hope that you escaped and that the publi- 
cation of your excellent magazine will not be inter- 


rupted. 
JOHN S. ADAIR, 
McConnelsville, Ohio. 





May 26th, 1906. 

I want to extend to you my deepest sympathy 
and tell you that if you, at least, are able to renew 
your periodical, to tell you that you still have me 
as a subscriber from now on, as I consider Sunset 
one of the best and cleanest magazines of the day. 

MRS. H. F. SIGLER, 
Pinckney, Michigan. 


May 6th, 1906. 
When present subscription expires I intend_to 
renew. Sunset is a credit to California, and Cal- 
ifornia is worthy of Sunset. 
TOHN DUBUIS, 
Long Beach, California. 





May 18th, 1906. 
Please accept sympathy for your share in the 
great catastrophe which has shocked the hearts of 
your fellow countrymen, as well as shattered your 
beautiful city. I presume your issue will be con- 
tinued, as its local color in story and illustration 
will now be more interesting than ever. 
LAURA WADE RICE, 
Baltimore, Md. 


May 15th, 1906. 
With regret I write that I have not received 
the Sunset since April. My subscription expires 
September ist, 1906. No doubt the recent fire 
has caused the delay 1n its reccipt, but I send my 
name so that when things are again in order the 
Magazine may reach me, for I miss it_very much. 

CAROLINE R. LITTLE, 
Woodsville, N. H. 


May 2ist, 1906. 
We have not received our May number. Please 
let us hear from you in regard to Sunset. We are 
keeping all of them for reference. Sunset is a very 


instructive, attractive magazine. 
ELMER B. GREEN, 
Tucson, Arizona. 








subscription commenced: 





Z NOTICE TO SUNSET SUBSCRIBERS 7 


Part of SUNSET MAGAZINE’S subscription files 
were destroyed in the recent San Francisco fire. All 
subscribers living in the following states are requested 
to send their receipts or part of the wrapper used in 
mailing a previous number, or any evidence which can 
be consistently accepted, to SUNSET’S temporary ad- 
dress, Ferry Building, San Francisco. State when the 


Alabama Connecticut Idaho Kansas Maryland 

Arkansas Delaware Illinois Kentucky Massachusetts 
California Florida Indiana Louisiana Michigan 

Colorado Georgia Iowa Maine -, 
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Drawing by Anna Frances Briggs 


ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF SUNSET PRESS ON THE EVENING OF APRIL I8TH 


THREE DAYS ADRIFT 


The Diary of a San Francisco Girl 
During the Earthquake and Fire. 


April 18—Evening. In sand lot near 
foot of Van Ness avenue. I’m writing by 
the light of the burning city. The fire 
is still twenty blocks from my house, 
but we came out here to spend the 
night because we have been afraid since 
the first earthquake shock. Then, the 
house swayed and creaked and trembled; 
rose and fell like a ship in a tempest. I 
couldn’t walk on the floor at all—had to 
crawl to the door on my hands and knees. 
Just as I opened the door my big plaster 
cast of “The Winged Victory” fell from 
her pedestal and smashed on the floor. 
She made a big heap of rubbish. I was 
too terrified to think. I tried to call to 
the Dixons, but couldn’t articulate. They 
didn’t hear a sound from me throughout 
those terrible forty seconds. I thought it 
was the end—but neither the beautiful 
dreams nor the horrors that are supposed 
to panorama instant death came to me. 
My heart beat double quick somewhere 
up in my throat. I felt nauseated. But 
I managed to save my toppling mirror; 
saved it while all other breakable objects 
in my room went smash. I held on to 
it with one hand and braced myself against 
the door frame with the other and 
watched the crystal scent bottles slide 
off and spill their precious fragrance on 
the drunken floor; my statuette of Psyche 
fell from her shelf and broke her head 
off. But my little Aztec idol Huitzpoch- 
itle took his tumble like a valiant god- 
of-war without a scratch. He rolled about 
on the floor in an undignified way but 
he never changed expression. . The final 
jerk almost upset the bureau on top of 
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me, but after that my house rocked reg- 
ularly for awhile like a swing when you 
“let the old cat die.” | felt the ease which 
followed the cessation of great pain. 
When I felt quite sure that the floor was 
firm under my feet again I went out on 
the balcony. A cloud of dust rose from 
the city as though a race of giants were 
shaking their great carpet. Almost all the 
chimneys were down. Almost instantly 
columns of smoke began to rise from the 
other side of town. 

We dressed. When we wanted to wash 
we found there was no water. Next, we 
hurried down town to see if Maynard 
Dixon’s studio was all right. On Union 
street the cable slot looked as if it had 
been run through a Chinese wash house 
fluting machine. 

We had to walk, there being no cars. 

In the Latin Quarter the streets were 
full of terrified people all crowding to 
keep in the middle of the street. It was 
the quietest crowd I was ever in. Scarcely 
any one spoke. The children didn’t cry. 
The fear of God was upon us all. Every- 
one was afraid of another shock. 

Maynard’s studio was in chaos. The 
canvases were uninjured but his Navajo 
pottery was sadly smashed and mingled 
on the floor with the rest of his studio 
litter. A box of matches had been ignited 
by the shock and extinguished again by 
a vase of water spilling over it. 

From the studio we went down Mont- 
gomery street to the Palace hotel. It 
was uninjured. Things inside seemed 
quiet and in order. There was no broken 
glass, no plaster—everything was quiet 
and in place. A Chinese servant in a 
white linen blouse was calmly dusting the 
furniture in the Palm Garden. Men were 
passing to and fro in the corridor, others 
were reading the newspapers in the office; 
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the clerks were at the desk. The proud 
boast that the Palace was earthquake 
proof had been vindicated. 

From there we went along Market 
street to Lotta’s fountain. The old build- 
ings east of Sansome street were blazing. 
We saw the cupola on the roof of the 
“Fly in the Pudding” restaurant turn into 
a beautiful “set piece” and other old 
wooden buildings of early days catch 
fire. People in the street were kept busy 
dodging the speeding automobiles. Sud- 
denly there was another earthquake shock. 
The crowds scurried panic stricken to the 
middle of the street. There they waited 
breathless for another disaster. But it 
never came. 

By nine the fire had come up to the 
Grand Opera House. Third street was a 
mass of people from south of Market 
street trying to escape with their house- 
hold goods. There were women pushing 
sewing machines in front of them, children 
carrying phonographs, men _ dragging 
trunks. The screeching sound of the trunks 
dragging on the cable slots went to my 
marrow. At the corner a fireman stood 
beside a hydrant from which trailed a 
string of empty hose. A woman darted 
out of the crowd and ran up to him. 

“What’s the matter, Tom?” 

“There’s no water.” 

Up to now we had only felt fear, now we 
knew fear. No water, and fires on every 
side! The fireman kissed the woman and 
told her to go back to the folks, assuring 
her that he was all right. The woman did 
not cry but her lips trembled. She real- 
ized better than we could the terrible im- 
port of these words. 

We then started for the editorial rooms 
of Sunset Magazine in the Sunset Press 
building at the, other end of Market 
street. At every cross street streams 
of people from south of Market came, 
staggering under the weight of the burden 
of their loads. “San Francisco will burn,” 
said somebody. Dixon thought he ought 
to try and save something from his studio 
—he and his wife turned back—I obsti- 
nately insisted upon going to Sunset office 
—insisted that I wasn’t afraid to proceed 
alone. So soon as they left me I was 
sorry and tried to catch them, but they 
were lost in the confusion. There was 
much to see. Earthquakes uncover 
strange secrets. The ruins of our monster 
seven million dollar City Hall cried to 
heaven the shame of the men who built 
it. At Sunset Press the printers were 
gathered in the street. The front wall 
of the top story had fallen revealing the 
machinery of the engraving plant. 

While I waited there feeling like a ship- 
wrecked sailor on a drifting sea one of 
my fellow editors, Allan Dunn, hove in 
sight. I hailed him. He threw me a 
line, as it were, and towed me up to his 
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house on the top of Hyde street hill. 
Mrs. Dunn was walking up an down in 
front of the house clad in her best 
tailor suit, her pretty new opera cloak 
on her arm. We went inside and burned 
up all the gas left in the pipes making 
coffee. 

A slight temblor sent us helter-skelter 
into the street where the crowd going 
toward the fire caught us up and whirled 
us along to the top of the hill on Sacra- 
mento street. The fire was roaring over 
an immense territory. We wanted to get 
into the thick of things and went on down 
to Union Square. It was full of refu- 
gees sitting on their household goods. 
There were gathered Chinamen, Italians, 
“muckers’ from south of Market street, 
Grand Opera singers; painted women who 
blinked as though they had not seen day- 
light for months; and fashionable people 
in evening dress donned hurriedly when 
they were awakened by the earthquake— 
a succotash of civilization—I didn’t see 
any policemen. There was no need of 
any—the crowd was perfectly quiet—it 
was this unearthly, unnatural calm which 
made me afraid to speak. I saw only one 
talkative person. She was a beautiful 
creature of stunning style who walked 
between two men, her hands in her muff. 
I believe she was the only woman in all 
San Francisco that day who acted uncon- 
cerned. As the trio sailed past me I heard 
her say “O, we'll have a good time as long 
as our money lasts.” 

As we stopped on Stockton street to 
watch a toppling wall I found myself next 
an old colored man. As he spoke I rec- 
ognized in him the negro exhorter. I had 
sometimes listened when he was holding 
forth from his open-air platforms. Now 
he was exclaiming: 

“Haven't I prophesied all this? Haven't 
I told you this wicked town would be con- 
sumed with fire and brimstone? But now 
I’m sorry I spoke.” 

At the Sequoia Club we rescued Mrs. 
Solly Walter. Later she and I detached 
ourselves from the Dunns and walked 
back to my house. The residence streets 
looked like circus day in a country village. 
The women were all sitting on chairs in 
their front yards, secure in the feeling 
that Van Ness avenue was too wide for 
fire to cross it. By noon today both sides 
of the wide boulevard were lined with 
people and furniture. Sometimes a woman 
would have saved only one easy chair 
and was comfortably rocking in it. Again 
it was a bedroom set that had been 
snatched from the burning—but always 
there were phonographs and parrots and 
dogs and canary birds. Here, as every- 
where, the crowd showed no emotion, ex- 
cept when the earth trembled, as it did 
now and then, slightly. Then everyone 
would rush for the middle of the street. 
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RUINS OF GRACE CATHEDRAL, 


This afternoon my old friend Mr. Whit- 
ney called for me with a buggy. We 
made a complete circuit of the fire zone. 
The people seem to feel that a power too 
stupendous to combat had taken charge 
of their destiny, and that the fury of the 
forces of nature cannot be met by the 
puny hands of man. We are all learning 
the lesson of the inevitable. 

The open lot near my house is full of 
people and new comers are constantly ar- 
riving. The pillar of fire mounts higher 
and higher. The heavens south are burn- 
ing red, while north over Fort Mason 
smoke hangs low. It frightens me, the 
smoke, even more than the fire. It is an 
unreasonable fear I know, and I'm 
ashamed to tell anyone of it—the fear 
that the heavens will fall—the sky looks 
so near. What if we should get caught 
up in a maelstrom of smoke and only four 
blocks of unstable earth between us and 
the bay! 

Thursday, April 19.—At Fort Mason. 
Yesterday’s sights and sounds and ex- 
periences are forgotten in today’s. We 
rose when the sun looked up over Union 
street hill—red as wine through the smoke 
—and dragged our mattresses back to my 
house with the fire still many blocks away. 
While we were eating cold food on the 
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ONE OF THE HISTORIC CHURCH 
EDIFICES OF THE CITY 


balcony, Xavier Martinez, the artist, came 
up with some friends to see if there was a 
way of making coffee. ‘There was not, 
but I offered an acceptable substitute and 
threw in the house. They accepted. This 
was certainly lucky because Maynard and 
Lillian wanted to go home to Sausalito. 
They urged me to come along, but I 
refused. I know now why the people who 
live at the foot of Vesuvius all stay till 
it is too late to escape the lava. 

The Dixons departed taking with them 
a few cherished things on a two-wheeled 
push-cart. 

Vail Bakewell, the lawyer, came over 
from Oakland on a tug to rescue us and 
take us over to his home in Oakland. 
We all refused to go. I, for one, must 
see the closing act of this monster 
tragedy, a whole city for a stage, 500,000 
actors and everyone playing his part. We 
were joined by Porter Garnett, the critic, 
but soon he left us to save his mother 
from danger. 

At four this afternoon a big cloud of 
smoke came over us—cinders as big as 
dollars began to fall and a shower of 
plaster dust. This frightened us. I 
packed three trunks and the boys car- 
ried them into the neighbor’s garden. 
I wrapped a wet blanket around the 
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band-box containing my new spring hat 
and hid it in a rose bush. We bought 
a four-wheeled cart from a small boy, 
made two two-wheeled carts out of it 
by using the pantry shelves for the body, 
loaded up one with food and the other 
with clothes and started out for my 
friends’, the Towarts, sand lots on the 
other side of the Presidio. Van Ness 
avenue was full of people and movings— 
so full it spilled out into every vacant 
lot and side street. Going was difficult. 
Our cart broke down. I experienced the 
most terrible and senseless fear that this 
great mass of people, animals and things 
would stampede. After a council we de- 
cided to stop here in Fort Mason for 
the night. 

We are in the middle of an immense 
field—there must be thousands camp- 
ing here—people of all nations thrown 
together higglety - pigglety. Our nearest 
neighbor is an Italian vegetable peddler 
and he has brought his entire family 
and household effects. When they went 
for the second load they left the baby 
here wailing an obligato to the accom- 
paniment of a German fellow with a 
fiddle. Behind us sit a newly wed couple 
beside their trunk. The little bride is 
quietly weeping while her inexperienced 
spouse shows plainly that this is too much 
for one day. In the camps of the Latin 
races the men are doing all the talking, 
while among us English speaking people 
only the women are to be heard. On the 
top of the hill stood a bearded Italian 
waving a large chromo of St. Francis at 
the ever approaching fire, while he called 
upon the patron saint to save his city. 

p. m. Vail Bakewell and Rob 
Towart have just returned from an ad- 
venture. They went over to see if the 
Towarts’ house had burned. It is still 
standing but it is only a question of a 
few hours. Fire is coming up all sides 
of Russian Hill. I started out with Vail 
on an exploring expedition. The first 
startling sight was a rose garden, with 
hundreds of huge roses glowing red in the 
light of the flames. We had the luck to 
get inside the fire lines. It was a thrilling 
experience while it lasted, until we were 
peremptorily ordered out by the Colonel 
in command of the troops. We went so 
close to the fire that I felt my hair curl. 
We saw some people loot a grocery and 
bar—the proprietor inviting everyone to 
help themselves. We went inside. There 
were no lights, only that ghastly light 
coming in the windows of the fire across 
the street. It made me sick. 


Outside a puppy sat whining. I took 


it up in my arms and it was trembling. 
There were many dogs and cats that had 
been forgotten or abandoned by their 
Some we saw ran away from 


A cry 


masters. 
us, back into the burning houses. 


was raised that we were surrounded by 
fire, but there was an avenue of escape 
down the north side where the hill makes 
a sheer drop of 50 feet. My nerves still 
tingle with the excitement of this. Every- 
thing has been on such a big scale today! 
Has Fate thus set a measure which will 
make all other experiences which are to 
come to me seem puny 

Still later a span of horses broke their 
tethering straps and came charging into 
our camp. We scared them away with um- 
brellas, which we are using for tents. 
This so upset the tranquility of our 
crowd that Vail and I volunteered to go 
back to my house to fetch some restora- 
tives. We went by way of Van Ness 
avenue. Everything has burned from 
there to the ferry up to Vallejo street. 
It was the most wonderful sight! Many 
miles—a limitless space of blue flames 
with the last red glow of big timbers be- 
tween—of dancing, palpitating, living 
light. 

The great dwelling houses on the west 
side of Van Ness avenue were ablaze. 
Soldiers were dynamiting them. It was 
like the booming of artillery fire. 

On our way back we saw two men 
sitting on the front steps of a big house. 
They asked us in to see how their home 
had been wrecked by the earthquake, as 
well as by the fire across the street and 
the dynamite. We groped around inside, 
by the fire light. Vail Bakewell tried to 
play on the pipe organ—but there was no 
sound. In the street a man came run- 
ning up to us and presented me with a 
box of face powder—said he had no use 
for it and it might come handy! 

Friday, April 20.—Fort Mason. 6 A. M. 

An army surgeon made an inspection of 
the camp this morning and found a sick 
child next to us, which he diagnosed as 
suffering from small-pox. Even this an- 
nouncement did not creat a panic. It 
seemed all in the day’s doings. 

1 p. m. We are at the little dock 
below the Fort waiting for a navy cutter 
to ‘take us around to the Oakland ferry. 

The fire is within two blocks of my 
house—everyone in my block had been 
told toleave. Our house has been ordered 
dynamited. The apathy of the last two 
days has given way. The firemen are 
frantic. If they don’t stop the fire now 
the whole Western addition will go— 
a policeman with a red face is running 
up and down in front of the house. A 
dead Italian lies in the middle of the 
street opposite my house. Members of his 
family sit around his body in a circle. I 
got so scared I couldn’t swallow a glass 
of water. The heat on the balcony was 
intense—too hot to stay out there. The 
paint on the woodwork was blistering. 
Everyone was fire mad. My home will 
surely go. —Mary Edith Griswold 
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Frontispiece, Suuset Magazine, August, 1906 Libpitts, photo 
AN AUGUST MORNING ON ASHLAND CREEK 


(See Midsummer Oregon) 
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YG ORTLAND has many attractions of its own that will command 
the interest and attention of tourists who visit the Coast. It 
has the lusty and hustling young life of commerce and enter- 
prise, and the lure of material growth and success. It ha. 
moreover the attractions of a high social and intellectual 
development, the prestige and influence of first class schools, 
churches, libraries and art museum—in fact all the equipments 
of a cultivated community. In this respect Portland has not 

as yet been properly or adequately done justice, in all the various advertising 

schemes. *AlIl the world knows by this time how many million feet of lumber 
and how many ship loads of wheat are shipped annually from Portland, but few 
people abroad know that we have the best conducted Public Library this side of 

Boston, that we have an admirable Art Museum, a large and growing Museum 

of Natural History, a Historical Museum and that our schools rank among the 

best. Yet both transient visitors and prospective settlers look at these things 
and take them into consideration. The more desirable the visitors the more 
they are apt to be attracted by objects of intellectual, esthetic and moral interest. 

We have plenty of features of this kind in our midst and they should be no 

longer kept in the background. 

The topographical situation of Portland and its scenic attractions command 
the attention of the stranger the instant of his arrival. The view from the City 
Park or from Portland Heights, or from any where along the brow of the hills 
is so superb that it is calculated to impress him as nothing else has on his 
journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. The best view, however, is 
from Council Crest, the tip top of the hills, overlooking the Willamette Valley 
with its majestic stream on one side and the West Valley skirted by the Coast 
Range on the other. From this point five snowy peaks are visible at once, Mount 
Hood in front of you, Mounts St. Helens, Rainier and Adams to the north and 
Mount Jefferson to the south. Some observers claim to have seen the Three 
Sisters, but that must require exceptionally strong eyes. From Council Crest one 
can also obtain a good view of the Columbia River from where it emerges from 
the gorge to its union with the Willamette. In addition to these attractions 
Portland offers the pedestrian the unique privilege of burying himself in the 
solitude and silence of uncontaminated nature in twenty minutes walk from its 
busy streets. The shades of Macleay Park and the cool seclusion of the Balch 
Canyon, to say nothing of the slopes and gulches of the hills skirting the river, 
offer today as primitive a retreat to the lover of nature as when Portland was 
a village. 

3ut in addition to all this Portland should attract the constantly growing 
tribe of tourists by reason of its being the center and headquarters of a large 
scope of country full of conspicuous objects of unusual interest. As was remarked 
by the more observant of her guests at the time of the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion, Portland is most remarkable in having the most beautiful natural setting 
of all the cities of this continent—woodland and water and rivers and mountains 
near her, and snowy peaks dotting the horizon. Making Portland, and one of 
her comfortable hotels. the headquarters for a summer outing, one could reach 
a larger number of points of interest, according to one’s tastes and inclination, 
than from any other city on this continent. First comes the Columbia River 
Valley with the broad sweep of its stream. the notable waterfalls, its imposing 
gorge and castellated crags. A trip on the Rhine is interesting in its way and 
so is one on the Hudson, but for genuine grandeur and the sublime proportion 
of its natural features, the Columbia far surpasses them both. The best views 
are to be had from The Dalles to the mouth of the Willamette, and yet from 
there to its mouth it will still offer scenes of great beauty. But that can be 
viewed on the way to the seashore, itself an excursion of unusual interest and 
one that should absorb a few weeks from those who can spare the time. Our 
seashore, both north and south of the Columbia River, will be a revelation to 


* Portland is the leading lumber port of the world. The local mills alone produced in 1905 $40,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. In wheat and flour shipments Portland leads all other Pacific Coast ports and many of the largest cargoes known 
to marine commerce have gone from this harbor. 
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our Eastern visitors, for it combines more natural beauty with an equable and 
comfortable climate than any place on the Atlantic Coast. The blending of 
ocean, forest and mountain with the white ribbon of a sandy beach into one 
superb view gives an experience never to be forgotten. 

Then there are the mountains for those who enjoy mountain climbing. 
Mount Hood can be reached in more than one way, but the favorite route is 
through the celebrated Hood River Valley, so noted for its strawberries and 
apples, where a stage line runs to Cloud Cap Inn during the summer, arriving 
there in time for an appetizing dinner. Cloud Cap Inn is a hostelry situated at 
the edge of the glaciers 7000 feet above sea level. From there the ascent to Mount 
Hood is comparatively easy, but those who do not care to make the climb may 
rest very comfortably at the Inn and have delightful excursions in its vicinity. 

Another excursion is to Trout Lake at the foot of Mount Adams, on the 
Washington side of the Columbia. This takes one through the beautiful White 
Salmon country, where fishing is good. and in the country of the ice caves, which 
are wonderful natural curiosities. From Trout Lake, where hotel accommoda- 
tions and mountaineering equipments can be found, the ascent to Mount Adams 
is not difficult, but full of interest. 

Another interesting mountain excursion for those who love the wild experi- 
ence of primeval forests and rugged country is a trip to Mount St. Helens, some 
60 miles north of Portland on the north side of the Columbia. This mountain 
is easily climbed once one gets to it, and the limpid lakes that lie placid among 
its foot hills, as well as the comparatively recent lava formations that cover its 
sides, are well worth the trip, aside from many other points of interest. St. 
Helens is one of our youngest snow peaks. Its symmetrical sugar-loaf shape 
shows that wind and water have not yet scarred its fair form to any extent. 

To the south of Portland a visit to the Mackenzie River Valley away up to the 
slopes of the Three Sisters, will afford one more scenic beauty and better fishing 
and hunting than can be experienced in the same number of miles anywhere else, 
while those who travel for their health will find mineral springs to suit their 
cases. Further south across the mountain defiles of Southern Oregon and over 
the beautiful and fruitful Rogue River Valley is the way to that wonder of 
wonders, Crater Lake, a spot quite unique in the geography of this or any other 
continent, and full of scenic beauty and scientific interest. No one should visit 
the Pacific Coast without seeing Crater Lake. The government has constituted 
this gem of the mountains and its surrounding country a National Park, like 
the Yellowstone Park, and its attractions will grow and become better known 
as years pass by. A little further south again comes Mount Shasta, 14,380 feet 
high, a magnificent mountain to climb; a mountain worth hundreds of miles 
journey to see. 

But the trip of trips is the Alaska trip. This can be accomplished in a little 
over two weeks if the conventional Southeastern Alaska tour is contemplated— 
that is from Puget Sound to Sitka and back, including a visit to Skagway and 
the White Pass. To go farther and see more would be to invite esthetic and 
emotional surfeit. Our Eastern friends don’t know what is in store for them, 
who have never seen Southeastern Alaska. They may have seen the Coasts of 
Norway. the North Cape, and all the scenic attractions of Northern Europe, and 
yet Alaska will surpass all their anticipations—endless ramifications of fjords. 
and inlets, and canals, and estuaries—glaciers in profusion, covering entire valleys, 
and reaching from mountain summit to the bottom of the sea—immense frozen 
rivers dragging themselves slowly through the valleys. 

Then the various settlements, missions, trading posts, mining camps and 
towns to be met with all along the route, are full of interest from every point of 
view. Far from being an inhospitable country, this part of Alaska is mild in 
climate, bright in color, luxuriant in vegetation, and bids fair to harbor a large 
and prosperous population in the not distant future. But for the present Alaska’s 
scenic attractions alone should attract a large number of tourists. and when the 
Panama Canal is completed I anticipate a large influx of private yachts from the 
Atlantic waters. On the way to Alaska the cities and scenery of Puget Sound 
and the quaint English city of Victoria will absorb one’s interest till one gets 
into the grander sights of British Columbia and Alaska. 
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ST. PETER'S DOME 
ON COLUMBIA 


PHOTOS BY KISER BROS 


The complete equipment ot the Portland Commercial Club was destroyed ‘by fire on 
the afternoon of April 6th—luncheon was served in new quarters April 7th. {Tne Club 
will carry on a greater work than ever, and especially desires to state that its $5,000.00 
offer to the teachers of America (80 prizes) is not in the least affected. 


F. W. BALTES & COMPANY, PRINTERS, 








